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BUILDING, 
BY SARA M. BROWNE. 


GH on the granite wall the builders, toiling, 
Heaved up the massive blocks and slabe to place, 
With swart and streaming brows and straining sinews, 
Under the summer's blaze. 


And higher yet, amid the chills of autumn, 
Tier upon tier, and arch on arch, arose ; 
And still crept upward coldly, wearily, 

Mid winter's sifting snows. 


From base to topstone mounts the Master Puilder, 
Instructing, cheering, chiding here and there, 
Scanning, with scrutiny exact and rigid, 

Buch lusty laborer’s share. 


Anon his voice from the far distance shouting, 

Through the hoarse trumpet makes his orders swell, 

Or utter, words like these, to rouse and hearten— 
Build well, my men, build well! 


Tho ropes are strong, and new and sound the pulleys; 
The derrick’s beams are equal to the strain; 
Unerring are the level, line, and plummet; 

Let nought be donc in yain! 


„ Build, that these walls, to coming generations, 

Your skill, your strength, your faithfulness shall tell ; 

That all may say, as etorms and centuries test them, 
The men of old but well!" 


And ever thus speaks the Great Master Builder 

To us, where’cr our “ journey-work "' may be; 

“ Whate’er the toil, the season, or the structu 
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STRANGE GODS. 
CHADWICK. 


BY JOHN W. 


HE Old Testament has a great deal to say 
about “strange gods.“ The prophets were a 
good deal exercised about them. The people had a 
way of “going after these strange gods which the 
prophets didn’t like at all. And so they “ went for“ 
them, if we may be allowed to express ourselves in this 
forcible manner. The strange gods of the Old Testa- 
ment were gods of the outlying nations, who had a 
winning way with them, and sometimes tempted the 
Hebrews from the worship of Jehovah into their own. 
There was here a real difference between the native 
and the foreign deities. Worshiping Jehovah was a 
very different thing from worshiping Baal or Moloch 
or Astarte. But the change of name does not always 
imply such an essential difference. The same name 
can stand for different deitics. The old Iranians called 
their devils by the name of Hindu gods. And some- 
times the same god is worshiped under different names 
by different races. I have in mind two striking in- 
stances, one of a Chinese god named Tu Chiéng Kui, 
the other of a Chinese god named Ngt Hieng Kung. 

“Surely these are strange gods,“ I seem to hear my 
gentle readers say. To me it seems that they are not 
strange, but most peculiar. That they have strange 
names [ admit. But they do not stand for strange 
ideas. This will be almost self-evident when I indicate 
the parts assigned to these gods in the Chinese pan- 
theon. Tu Chieng Kut is the god of gamblers, and 
Ngu Hieng Kung is the god of thieves. Who will dare 
to say that our American pantheon has no niche for 
these gods, and that they are not worshiped with ap- 
propriate rites in temples sacred to their majesty? I 
do not mean that we talk and think of them under the 
above outlandish names, but that, after a fashion of 
our own, we do most reverent service to the same es- 
sential qualities which the Chinese personify as Tu 
Chiéng Nui and Nou Hieng Kung. 

Both of these gods are deified men. The first is repre- 
sented as clothed with ordinary garments, very much 
dilapidated ; his pig-tail is coiled around his head, in- 
stead of dangling gracefully behind, and a gambling 
eard is stuck in the top of the coil. Some confirmed 
gamblers have an image of this divinity made for their 
homes, and they pray before it for auspicious dreams. 
It would be difficult to represent the American gam- 
bler’s god in any particular form. Men dream about 
him without the help of any graven image, and wake to 
do his bidding. He isasort of Préteus—he takes so many 
forms. He has one form for the professional gambler, 
and another for the mercantile, and another for the 
political, and so on. But professional, mercantile and 
politienl gambling are only three illustrations of a dis- 
position that has an illustration upon every plane of 


life, in every sphere. It is the disposition to divorce 
life from law; to expect chance benefits, instead of 
such as we can look for as the astronomer looks for 
stars, where he is always sure ef finding them; to wait, 
like the pitiful Micawber, for something to turn up, 
instead of going to work to turn it up as the farmer 
turns up the soil with his plow. The old atheism which 
found in chance the secret of this wondrous universe 
was dreadfully absurd; but it was not half so danger- 
ous a doctrine as that which teaches or implies that 
chance, not law, waiting and not working, is the sign 
by which we conquer. 

What mischief comes of this disposition in the de- 
partment of industrial activity! There is plenty of 
hard work to do—work that will bring slow but sure 
rewards. But this is not sufficient. It is not such re- 
wards that are wanted. They are not brilliant enough. 
They come too slowly. Our young men have no faith 
inthem. If kissing goes by favor, why not success? 
They will wait and see. And when it comes to one in 
this way, though a dozen go to the wall in the same 
tussle, a dozen more are infected with their terrible 
disease. I wish that some one with a voice of authority 
could speak to the thousands of young men who every 
year come swarming into our great cities, there to 
make haste to be rich—speak to them and tell them 
that hard work, persistent industry, beginning at the 
bottom and working slowly up, making oneself useful, 
—indispensable—that these things are sure to bring at 
last a moderate success, and much comfort, and a good 
conscience all the way: but that the lottery principle 
is a bad one, even if it bring the things desired, they 
bring so much anxiety and headache and heart- 
burning and disgust and weariness along with them, 
and are such dead-sea apples after all. 

In domestic as well as in business life the same pri- 
ciples hold good. “ Marriage is a lottery,” the saying 
goes, and there are plenty who believe it, and who act 
accordingly, and for such it is well if they do no worse 
than draw a blank, if they do not draw a life-long mi- 
ery and pain. But marriage is not necessarily a lot- 
tery, either in the initial choice, or in the months and 
years after the marriage day. One can shut his eyes 
and draw, or one can open them and choose. One can 
choose with the outward eye alone or with the eye of 
intellect and conscience. Says Jeremy Taylor, speak- 
ing of marriages where physical beauty is the only 
bond: “It is an in band of affections to tie two hearts 
together with a little thread of red and white.” But 
let us choose ever so wisely, ever so deeply, and not we 
ourselves, nor the minister, can marry us completely on 
the wedding day. A happy wedlock is a long falling 
in love.“ Marriage is very gradual, a fraction of us at 
atime. And the real ministers that marry people are 
the slow years, the joys and sorrows which they bring, 
our children on earth and the angels they are trans- 
figured into in heaven, the toils and burdens borne in 
company. These are the ministers that really marry 
us, and, compared with these, the ministers who go 
through a form of words some day, when heaven and 
earth seem to draw near and kiss each other, are of 
small account. And the real marriage service isn’t 
anything printed or said; it is the truc heart service 
which each yields to the other, year in and year out, 
when the bridal wreath has long since faded, and even 
the marriage ring is getting sadly worn. Let this ser- 
vice be performed, and, even if the marriage was a lot- 
tery to begin with, this would go far to redeem it and 
make it a marriage of co-equal hearts and minds. 

Never did Tu Chieng Kui, the gambler’s god of 
China, receive such costly sacrifices as are made to his 
American cousin. For we sacrifice to this deity when- 
ever we leave anything to chance, or luck, that de- 
serves forethought and care and patience. The ashes of 
Portland and Boston and Chicago are the ashes of our 
costly sacrifices; the wrecks of ships on every sea, of 
railroad trains on every line of travel. Yes, and we 
make human sacrifices to our favorite deity. Witness 
the roasted bodies of eleven servunts at the Fifth Ave- 
nue Hotel, and at the ruins of the New York Printing 
House almost as many more. But we sacrifice to 
chance and luck and carelessness even more precious 
things than these; the moral welfare of our children ; 
the highest possibilities of our own souls. 

So much for Tu Chiéng Kut, and now a werd con- 
cerning his near relative, Ngi Hieng Kung. As I read 
in Doolittle’s Social Life of the Chinese” about this 
interesting character, I can hardly realize that the 
author is speaking of the antipodes, what he says ap- 


plies so perfectly to New York and other cities of the 
flowery flag.“ as the Chinese call our starred and 
striped banner. For example: Within ten or fifteen 
years the number of the worshipers of this divinity 
has very rapidly increased in this place, and the num- 
ber is now annually increasing. The main object of 
worshiping him is to gain wealth. Nowadays, many 
who are not professed or regular thieves worship him.” 
But the most striking point of resemblance between 
the Chinese and the American god of thieves is indi- 
cated in the following words: Ngi Hieng Kung, it is 
taught, was a thief himself, and was noted not only for 
his cleverness in stealing, but also for his tal ptety.”’ 
We have here a description of the ideal thief of the 
present, and this ideal is the object of profound and 
far-extended adoration. The ideal thief is always gene- 
rous. He has not only “filial piety,’’ but he “looks 
out for his friends.“ James Fisk, Jr., and Louis Na- 
poleon approximated very nearly to the ideal. The 
first stole a railroad and the second an empire. Each 
in his own way crushed everybody that stood in his 
path. But if Napoelon’s cruelty was great so was his 
largess; and if Fisk was a great thief, he spent freely 
what hestole, and gave as freely where it would suit his 
purposés. It is an evilsign of the times that gene- 
rosity isprized above justice. You will find Christian 
gentlemen palliating the offences of Fisk against all 
justice and all decéncy, with suggestions of his open- 
handedness—as if a man who stole millions could not 
easily afford to given cool thousand or so“ to his re- 
tainers, or to win the churches over to his side. “Ho 
gave plenty of work and good pay to the Parisian 
workmen,” is a sufiicient offset for Napoleon's 23 cf 
December, and Mexico, and the Crime’, and the late 
Franco-Prussian war. But all such judgments con- 
vict us of worshiping, under various other names, the 
Chinese kod of thieves, who was “noted not only for 
his cleverness in stealing, but also for his filial piety.“ 
The joint worship of this deity, and the god Tu Chieng 
Kui, can be seen almost any day in New York at the 
Gold Room or the Brokers’ board. Certainly the Chi- 
nese never indulge in wilder incantations than these 
places heard ou Black Friday.“ and have heard upon 
many less striking occasions. For myself, our boasted 
civilization never seemed so poor a thing to me as 
when once I ventured to look in upon that dreadful 
pandemonium. 


NAPOLEON AND THE CHURCH, 


BY GEORG& M. TOWLE. 

APOLEON UJI = occasion, in the early 
days of his reign, protested that the Empire is 
Pence; vet so quickly succeeding were its stirring and 
dramatic events, political and military, that some of 
its most suggestive phases, which were less obtrusive, 
have been little dwelt upon. Now that the tale of the 
Emperor’s career has been rounded off by the death- 
bed scene at Chiselhurst, and his rule may be glanced 
over as a completed whole, it may be clearly recog- 
nized that the Empire was influenced by other ele- 
ments, and itself influenced ether elements than poli- 
tics, diplomacy, war, dynastic intrigue, and the 
material condition of France. The Church—essentially 
the same Church which the First Revolution at one 
time seemed to have utterly swept from French soil, 
which the first Napoleon revived to make it his slave, 
and which the Restoration endeavored to enthrone 
once more in its spiritual dominion—was a power un- 
der the second Empire, the influence of which is more 
apt to be under- estimated than over-cstimated. It has 
never been so formidable since the crowning of the 
Goddess of Reason, as during the first ten years of the 
second Napoleon’s rule. The task ef dealing with the 
Church was, both before he reached the throne, and 
after he had seated himself. by the bayonets of the army, 
upon it, one of the most difficult with which he had to 
grapple. In France, politics are more or less religious, 
and religion is more or less political. No dynasty can 
afford to let the status of the Church remain unsettled. 
Whether it be done by yielding to the hierarchy, or by 

using it, some accommodation must be had with it. 
There is no evidence that Louis Napoleon ever had 
any very profound religious convictions. His procla- 
mations, his letters, his books, his pamphlets, are sin- 
gularly free from allusions to Providence, from mention 
of sacred things, from any tincture of theology. He 
always, in writing, seems too busy with mundage 
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affairs to think of any higher source of aid or inspira- 
tion. It is not that he refrains from attributing his Im- 
perial. elevation to “Divine Right; he spparently 
forgets to acknowledge Divine guidance in any of his 
acts or resolutions. As far as he had convictions on 
supermundane subjects, they partook of the fatalistic 
bent of his uncle; and Fatalism is but despair at the 
want of a satisfying faith. Indeed, there was a time 
when Louis Napoleon seems to have adopted the anti- 
theological opinions of the extreme revolutionists ; 
and there is no record that he ever fedanted ideas which 
he was then credited with entertaining. In the early 
part ef 1831, when he was twenty-three years of age, 
he hastened to Rome with his brother, and took part 
in the revolution which broke out against the Papal 
rule; and there he fought in the very ranks of the 
Carbonari. 

However fixed his skepticism may have been, it was 
not for the heir of Napoleonic Imperialism to bring hos- 
tility to the Papacy to the French throne. It is true, 
however, that before he became Emperor, he held to- 
ward it an unfriendly attitude. In 1848, when, after 
the triumph of the third Revolution, the Constituent 
Assembly met, Louis Napoleon took his seat in that 
body as a Deputy for Paris. The French Church was 
stirred to its deepest depths by the sudden overturning 
of Louis Philippe’s throne. Lacordaire, the eloquent 
preacher of Notre Dame, declared just before the out- 
break of February: If we get a Republic, it will make 
us either die of laughter or of fright.’’ The Republic 
would either prove a fiasco, or it would assail the 
Church. Neither turned out to be a true prophecy. 
The Republic lived, and did not persecute the Church. 
The most serious attack made upon it iu the Constituent 
was the Bill of M. de Falloux, proposing perfect free- 
dom of education; this would deprive the priesthood 
of the monopoly of instruction. Citizen Louis Napo- 
jeon, sitting silent cn the radical Left, was un- 
doubtedly cogitating how best he could reach Imperial 
power; and he saw that the first step must be to be- 
come the head of the Republic. This necessitated 
conciliation of the Republicans: .With no strong re- 
ligious bias or scruples, he voted for the de Falloux Bill, 
and thus declared once more against the Church. Yet 
a third time, Louis Napoleon took a course favorable to 
the radicals and adverse to the hierarchy. Revolution 
broke out in Rome; the Pope’s Prime Minister was as- 
.sassinated in the streets; the Pope fled in disguise; a 
republican triumvirate installed itself, with Mazzini 
at its head; the Prince of Cassino, eldest son of Lucien 
Bonaparte, and first cousin of Louis Napoleon, became 
the chief of the Italian Republic. General Cavaignac, 
as Dictator of France, promptly dispatched a military 
expedition to-Civita Vecchja. The question was called 
up in the Assembly, and Louis Napoleon refrained 
from voting upon it. Called to an account for this 
abstention, he wrote a letter in which he declared that 
while he was in favor of proper measures for the pro- 


tection of Pius, he was opposed to Cavaignaic’s “ dau- 


gerous military demonstration.” 

No sooner, however, had he found himseif in secure 
possession of the Executive power than he changed his 
tactics. It was now of the utmost importance to ob- 
tain the Papal countenance and the alliance of the 
Church. Early in 1849, ere the first year of his Presi- 
dential term was completed, he resolved to restore 
Pius to the throne of St. Peter, and accordingly dis- 
patched General Oudinot with an army to Rome. 
Mazzini’s energy and Garibaldi’s heroism at first 
achieved a victory over Oudinot; reinforcements were 
sent out, Rome was besieged, and at last taken, and the 
Pope and Cardindls brought back in triumph. Now, 
at last, the republican radicals in France perceived 
how cunningly they had been hoodwinked and then 
betrayed, Ledru Rollin, their leader, rose in the As- 
sembly and accused the President of treachery to the 
Cgnstitution; and soon after, the insurrection of June, 
1849, broke out, which was an armed protest against 
the resteration of the Papacy by French republican 
be~onete, Napgleon wus not yet strong enough to 
defy the radicals, so he tried to steer an even course 
between them and the Church. He instructed the 
French commandant at Rome to prevent proscriptions 
and retaliations on the part of the Papal Court; and 
laid down as the programme which the Vatican and 
the French army must respect. the establishment of 
the Pope’s temporal power, general amnesty, secular- 
ization of the administration, the Code Napoleon, and 
liberal government. 

The protection thus accorded by France had, with 
the President, the two-fold object of conciliating the 
Holy See and the French priesthood, and counteract- 
ing Austrian influence in the peninsula. Austria 
was already moving to the succor of the Pope 
when France forestalled her. Napoleou’s objects were 
therefore both purely political; religious feeling had 
nothing to do with them; and they were a tribute to 
the substantial power which the Church still retained 
in France. When Napoleon became Emperor he con- 
tinued to cultivate the good-will of the Church, though 
he seemed ever intent on balancing this policy with 
one inclining to the anti-religious sentiment in France. 
While, in the course of his reign, he did many things 
for which the Church applauded him, and in reward 
of which she gave him a more or less cordial support, 
one act of his well-nigh alienated her entirely from 
him. This was the war, in alliance with Italy, against 
Austria. Italy was the foe, Austria the friend, of the 
Papacy. The defeat of Austria at Magenta and Sol- 
ferino was the beginning of the end of the temporal 
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ping short in that war where he did, instead of com- 
pleting the work of Italian unification so triumphantly 
begun, is still one of the mysteries of political history. 
Yet it may be fairly conceived that, having so far sat- 
isfied European liberalism by delivering Lombardy 
from the Austrian yoke, and perceiving the increasing 
indignation of the Church, he thoughtit prudent not 
to drive her to extremities, and not to permit the ab- 
sorption of the States of the Pope. He protested, 
though not by force of arms, against the subsequent 
conquest of Naples, the Duchies, and finally of Rome 
itself; but this appears to have been done with a view 
of making a show of friendliness to the Papacy, rather 
than from sincere dissatisfaction with Cavour. By his 
marriage with the ultra-Catholic Spanish Eugenie, his 
war with Mexico, his long-continued occupation of 
Rome by French troops, and the haste with which he 
sent them back there, when, in 1867, Garibaldi threat- 
ened the Holy City, Napoleon pleased the Church and 
did much to receive her support in the provinces. 

Throughout his reign, however, the extreme Church 
party held aloof from him im evident distrust. The 
liberal churchmen, on the other hand, such as Abbé 
Gratry and Archbishop Darboy, were his strong 
friends. Theyre is no doubt that, had an opportunity 
arisen to restore the Comte de Chambord to the throne, 
the main strength of the Church would have been 
thrown into the scale against the Empire. After all, 
the hierarchy felt all along that it was rather being 
used than respected by the Emperor. Eugenie's influ- 
ence, which has been overrated,.was always, it is true, 
cast in favor of the ultra<Papistical party; and the 
sense of so zealous a friend at court did much to keep 
the Church, if not in good hhmor, at least in a state 
of acquiescence. But Napolégn’s indifference to re- 
ligion, and the ample evidenced that his whole policy 
was dictated by purely woridly and prudential motives, 
would have been gladly exchanged by the prelacy and 
priesthood for the bigoted and. obstinate sincerity and 
piety of the Bourbon heir. 
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IN PA CE, 7 
BY ‘ROSE TERRY: - 


E silent, friend! thy laugh and jest delay ; 
There lies a dead thing in my house to-day. 
A wan and wasted? corpse I do not mourn. 
Nay, rather weep that ever it were born. 


Slow moons have watched its still decreasing breath, 
And hopeless years awaited each its death, 

Yet still the patient, gasping, weary child 

Looked for the lingering end and sighed and smiled. 


So some poor dog, for service less refined, 
Beaten and cowed by man's superior mind, 
Amid its latest tortures fawns and cries, 

And licks the hand by whose command it dies. 


Sleep! sleep in peace; secure shall be thy rest, 
As a dead child upon its mother’s breast; 

I draw a breath of long and sweet relief, 

Broke with past sobs and spent with wasted grief. 


Yet well I know that ere this day return, 

The soul that slew thee o’er thy dust shall mourn ; 
Feel all too late the loss no time can heal, 

And all in vain to heaven or man appeal: 

Thy dying pangs avenge in dull despair, 

And dread its life because thou art not there. 


AN ORIENTAL N. ACE ON EUROPEAN 
SOIL. 
ux CHARLES I. BRACE. 


HE Hunzarians, or Magyars, it must be re- 

membered, are a Turko-Finnish tribe, entirely 
disconnected from any other European race, except 
the Finns. They are more distinct from our race, for 
instance, or from the French or the Germans, than 
the Hindoos are from the Anglo-Saxons. That is, lan- 
guage shows that the tie which unites us with the 
Persian, or the high-class Hindoo, is closer than that 
connecting the Magyar with us. The Magyar is a for- 
eign stock, inserted into Europe. He is an Oriental 
on Western soil. He is a relic from those vast and ter- 
rible inundations of foreign and nomadic warriors 
which once desolated Europe. His only relatives are 
the low and degraded Finn and the Turk; and he is 
nearer the former than the latter. It is a wonderful 
evidence of the unity of man, and of the transforming 
effects of civilization, that a distant Anglo-American, 
becoming familiar with the interior life of this Ori- 
ental people, feels himself nearer to them than he 
would to the Romanic races—such as the Spaniards or 
Italians—and more at home than he would among the 
Keltic peoples. In physique, too, the Hungarians 
show no sort of resemblance to the Finns among 
whom I have been. The former is perhaps the hand- 
somest race in Europe—the latter the ugliest. The 
difference comes from different food and circum- 
stances. 

I have dweli before on the Hungarian temperament ; 
it is peculiar and singularly agreeable. I think the 
race-character is the most interesting 1 anywhere 
know. It seems to me to combine the virtues of many 
different races, and yet I believe the Magyars are re- 
markably pure in stock, with the exception of some 
occasional German mixture. The usual reproaches 
made by the Germans against the people do not seem 
to me well-founded, at least at the presenttime. By 
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are accused of being ¥ Visionary and 
t of culture, and a barbarian ft 

Of being, in fact, a 
arisen from a condition of middle- 
and with many remains about them 
of Oriental and nomadic wildness. I have had how, 
in my two different visite, the opportunity of close 
study of the national character, and of noting the 
effects of time and experience upon it. The former, 
boastfulness—the pratleret—of the Hungarians, be- 
longed to a people who, though old, had something of 
the freshness of youth about them, and had not yet 
been tried in the furnace of affliction. 

Since then, the nation has been beaten down by 
misfortunes; she has suffered from war and from op- 
pression; she won her liberties by long and patient 
struggles on the constitutional field. The old conceit 
is beaten out of her by hard blows. She sees how in- 
significant is her position amid the mighty powers 
contesting for Europe on each side of her. She knows 
that her own independence hangs merely on the suffer- 
ance of Russia and Germany. The mighty tide of cul- 
ture sweeps by her in Germany, and she beholds how 
far removed.she is from any commanding influence on 
human thought. All these lessons and experiences 
have humbled the abounding pride of the people. 

But, much as the Germans, in some respects, may look 
down upon the Hungarians, it must be borne in mind 
that in one branch of culture the latter have been su- 
perior to their great rivals; they have shown a politi- 
cal tact, and have developed a political skill, such as 
the Germans never possessed. 

Even now their influence over the Austrian Empire, 
and thus over Europe, is immensely out of proportion 
to their numbers or wealth. This little compact body 
of Magyars (numbering now not more than six anda 
half millions), has for many centuries been able to pre- 
serve and maintain its own political rights in the midst 
of opposing races, and in a mighty and autocratic Em- 
pire, whose ruler was always opposed to it. And now, 
equal rights having been bestowed on all races and 
classes, it still holds its own by its rare political skill, 
its courage, firmness, union and eloquence; and the 
great Austrian Empire is really led and managed by 
this small Oriental people. 

That it is not unpractical is shown by its giving up 
allits dreams of an impracticable independence, and 
accepting wisely the present situation. It is shown 
equally by the ready grasp, by the leading men, of 
modern necessities, and their construction of a system 
of railways which is developing the whole country. 

The practical shrewdness of the people is evidenced 
also in their early doing away with feudal burdens, 
the wide bestowal of suffrage, and the attempts now 
made to educate the common classes through the news- 
papers and ‘through free schools. Everywhere are 
reforms and improvements accepted and being carried 
out by the intelligent classes. 

There is not a gentleman on his estate anywhere but 
is showing a Yankee-like practicality in introducing 
improved methods of cultivation and better machin- 
ery. The peasants are accepting changes on their an- 
cient modes of working the ground. The towns are 
commencing modern improvements. In respect to 
water-privileges, they are quite on a par with many 
much wealthier German cities. Pest isas much a mod- 
ern city as Berlin or Hamburg. 

Social life shows no essential “spirit of barbarism.” 
There are, indeed, relics of middle-age customs which 
are agreeable and interesting; and, naturally, remote 
villas and castles have not all the luxuries of a Land- 
haus am Rhein ;’ but the spirit of social life is the most 
refined and courteous, full of life, wit, and considera- 
tion. The women of the middle and upper classes 
are even more highly respected than in Germany, and 
are more solidly educated. The politeness and cour- 
tesy of the general traveling public—a good test of 
“the culture“ of a people—are superior to what one 
experiences in Germany. On the whole, the German 
reproaches do not seem to me deserved. 

The peculiar bond which an American feels with an 
intelligent Hungarian is due, no doubt, in part to the 
similar line of studies, and political and scientific 
thought which they have both followed. The Hun- 
garian reading at this day is of Stuart Mill, Darwin, 
Lecky, Huxley, De Tocqueville, Macaulay, the Ameri- 
can Federalist, the American Draper and Motley; of 
the German, Dillinger and Haeckel. The Hungarian 
is a Free Trader; a believer in popular governments 
controlled by constitutions, in the training of munici- 
pal free institutions; in the immense importance of 
education; in religion guided by science; in full dis- 
cussion of all theories of “ origin;” in the Protestant 
Church, or the Old Catholic.“ as best leading free 
institutions and popular progress. All these mental 
tastes and habits, this reading, and study and thought 
which usually have a practical direction, this intel- 
lectual atmosphere, make him one with the Anglo- 
American, over all barriers of race, language and cus- 
toms. Then, no doubt, the sympathy which our people 
always gave the Hungarians in their struggles for in- 
dependence aids to draw every member of the two 
peoples together. 

The great and almost unsurmountable obstacle, how- 
ever, to the progress of the Hungarians, is their lan- 
guage. This belongs to another world from Europe. 
It takes them back to the steppes and nomad life of 
Asia. It is Oriental. It has no connection with the 
great stream of poetry, tradition, culture, science, apd 
learning which has been flowing for two thousand 
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years through the Western nations. Few will read it; 
fewer sti study it; its great works will be buried up 
from European scholars; its eloquence and poetry will 
never touch our ears; its science and philosephy will 
be unknown to us. 8 
Al the culture, too, to thé Magyars must come 
through foreign models. Science, and poetry, and art, 
and scholarship, will be to them contained in foreign 
tongues. A Hungarian will be nothing, even in Hun- 
gary, who merely knows his own language. Their share 
in the progress of Europe must come from without. 
Even now, the middle classes employ German almost 
as much as Hungarian in social life. Business is mainly 
in German. 

A gallant effort is being made by the cultivated 
Magyars to render their language a language of cul- 
ture. A Hungarian Academy of Arts has been founded ; 
works of much promise are written in the native 
tongue; poems appear of original power and feeling; 
4 Hungarian stage acts the best Shakesperian trage- 
dies, translated into the purest Magyar; Kossuth, and 
other orators, have ennobled the tongue by the most 
fervid eloquence; newspapers, churches, and a thou- 
sand publications continually develop the resources of 
the language, and the words of the revered dead, in 
histories and poems, make the beloved idioms and an- 
cient expressions more sacred yet. 

It is a literary struggle, as gallant as their political, 
to make the Magyar name a power in Europe. For it 
the best blood and highest power of the nation will be 
sacrificed. It is a battle worth fighting. And brilliant 
victories have been won by more ignoble races against 
greater odds. Who, looking at the low civilization of 
the Jews, and their simple shepherd-like language, 
could not have imagined that they would have furnish- 
ed the poetic language of devotion to all civilized races 
for all coming time; or have so interpreted nature 
that neither the poet or savant, two thousand years 
later, could surpass them in the language of imagina- 
tion or science. 

The Hungarian may yet produce the modern Job or 
Isaiah in the imaginative field; and Kossuth has shown 
that his oratory can touch all cultivated races. 

Still, as we fear, the battle must be a defeat. The 
odds are too great. Looking beyond, into the future, 
we doubt if this gallant little Oriental race can erect a 
permanent political power between two such mighty 
peoples as the Russian and the German, who are each 
united and wealthy. The Hungarians are compara- 
tively poor and disunited. : 

- But Russia can never advance westward; there are 
too many forces against her. We rather look, ulti- 
mately, to seeing the great German race, now the most 
powerful in Europe, swallowing up both the Check 
and the Magyar, and German Civilization covering 
Europe from France to the Iron Gate of the Dau- 
ube. | 

Sept. 3, 1872. 
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THE TRUTH 
GRATION. 


BY A BERLINER-RESIDENT. 


IHE exaggerated statement of the interference 
N of the Prussian Government with emigration to 
the United States, which lately appeared in some New 
York papers, has been received by the Berlin press 
with mingled ridicule and indignation. Some papers 
have held it ap to ridicule, as a characteristic specimen 
of that sensational journalism which Europeans im- 
_ agine to be so popular with Americans; others have 
denounced it as an assault upon the dignity and honor 
of Prussia in the person of the German ambassador at 
‘Washington. The idea that the Prussian Government, 
with a view to hinder emigration, had required rail- 
Toad and steamship companies to withdraw their offers 
ot cheap transportation to emigrants, and then had in- 
‘structed its ambassador at Washington to explain to the 
President that the repreasion of emigration was not a 
‘Measure of ill-will toward the United States, but was a 
necessity for Prussia, to enable her to keep up thestand- 
ard of her army, and to be in readiness for eventualities 
with France or Russia—all this rigmarole was prepos- 
terous, not only to German editors, but to Americans 
residing in Prussia, and knewing anything of the inte- 
Tior administration of the kingdom. Your correspond- 
ent has faithfully endeavored to ascertain what casual 
Spark on this side of the Atlantic had caused so much 
smoke on the other, and the facts seem to be reduced 
do these. First of all, the Government has not at- 
tempted to regulate the charge for emigrants by the 
transportation companies, whether inland or marine. 
The companies which have withdrawn or curtailed 
their facilities of cheap fares have done this in the in- 
terest of their stockholders. Years ago, when emigra- 
tion was beginning to be an item of importance to Ger- 
man railroads, and when the outlet to the United 
States was mainly by way of England, it seemed pro- 
fitable for the Continental companies to make arrange- 
Ments with English steamships for carrying emigrants 
at reduced rates, in order to increase this branch of 
business. This putting of a premium upon emigration, 
thus begun in the supposed thterests of railroads, has 
been continued since the German ports have become 
the chief outlet from Germany to America. Of late, 
however, the rate of emigration has required no stimulus 
to increase it; and the transportation companies have 
come to the conclusion that their receipts would be 
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larger should they cease to discriminate in favor of emi- 
grants, and charge a fair business profit upon every pas- 
senger. As the rate was reduced in the first place, not to 
favor emigrants, but to benefit the stockholders of the 


| railroads, so now it has been raised, or rather restored, 


with the same motive :—that is, the measure is not po- 
litical, but financial, not a Government order for ar- 
resting emigration, but the policy of railway managers 
for increasing their revenues. And some journals here 
have said with sharpness, that criticism upon the con- 
cern of railroad corporations for the interests of their 
stockholders comes with ill grace from a country 
whose railroads have proved so bad an investment to 
European bondholders. 
Of course this action of the railroad companies woul 
further any policy which the Government might eu- 


tertain for repressing emigration; and it is conceiv- 


able that hints to this effect may have been given to the 
companies frem officers of the State; but there is no 
evidence of an arbitrary interference of the Govern- 
ment with private corporations. The Prussian Gov- 
ernment is now very careful not to encroach upon 
vested rights or established laws. 

But there is a second fact, which has probably given 
rise to the highly-colored representations of American 
newspapers. There had sprung up in Prussia a num- 
ber of emigration agencies, most of which were specu- 
lating upon the credulity of the peasantry, and were 
filling their own pockets at the expense of the poor 
who baught their through tickets“ to America. To 
drive their business, these agencies were spreading dis- 
affection among the common people, and deceiving 
them as to the promise of relief in the United States. 
The Government resolved to break up such agencies, 
and instructed the heads of provinces and districts to 
warn the people against their lies, and to put a stop to 
their illegal and fraudulent proceedings. That is the 
gist of the measure against emigration; it is like the 
repeated efforts in New York to disperse the “ runners” 
who infest thé Castle Garden, and make a prey of 
every unlucky immigrant who falls into their hands. 
A high Government officer said recently: It would be 
poor policy for Prussia to attempt to hinder emigra- 
tion; for she may hope in time to receive back much 
of the population that she sends to America, as an ele- 
ment of enterprise, wealth and progress restored to 
the Fatherland.” And this return-emigration is al- 
ready large, and is steadily increasing. The whole 
movement should be left to its normal conditions. 
Why should the United States seek to precipitate upon 
herself the curse of over-population, by offering special 
indacements to foreign emigration? And why should 
American legislators condemn the American workman 
to compete with foreign labor at his side, by offering 
fictitious wages to the foreign immigrant under the 
plea of protecting“ American industry? It is to be 
hoped that this sophisticated and pernicious “ political 
economy” has been buried at last In Mr. Greeley's 
grave. 

The motives to emigrate from Germany are various. 
Quite too much importance has been given to the de- 
sire te escape military service. All that Mr. Northrop 
and Mr. Brace have so well said upon this point in the 
Christian Union is true; but there is another side to 
the military question. Many a father is proud to have 
hisson enrolled in the army, or féels that the discipline 
will give the boy manliness; many a villager or peas- 
ant is glad of the opportunity to see the world, which 
a soldier’s life affords him; and he knows that he will 
bea nine days’ wonder after his return; and many a 
miner is eager to exchange his dull life of toll under 
ground for a few years of campaigning in the open 
air. 
The dearness of the necessaries of life, the low rate 
of agricultural wags, the general spirit of unrest that 
marks the times, are more potent causes of emigration 
than the dislike of military service. And these causes 
are too powerful for railroads or Governments to 
hinder. 
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THE ENGLISH CIVIL SERVICE 
SYSTEM, 
BY JAMES ALEXANDER MOWATT. 


IHE English system of appointments in the 
Civil Service of the United Kingdom produces 
just the reverse results to those mentioned by Mr. 
Thurlow Weed, in his letter, given at page 535 of the 
Christian Union, Dec. B. He asserts that the English 
system enables the aristocracy to establish their de- 
pendent relatives in permanent and profitable offices, 
sinecures and pensions.“ 

Just exactly the reverse of this is the fact. What 
could Mr. Thurlow Weed have been dreaming about 
when he made this erroneous statement? Prior to the 
“Civil Service Reform movement in England, under 
Mr. Gladstone’s influence, the aristocratic classes were 
able to secure appointments to office. But at present 
they can no more secure an appointment for a de- 
pendent relative,“ or anybody else, than Mr. Thurlow 
Weed could appoint the English Lord Chancellor. 

Briefly stated, the real state of matters on this ques- 
tion in England is simply this :—Formerly every office 
in the vil Service of the United Kingdom was filled 
by “the party in power from amongst their own 
friends and supporters, not aristocratic dependents at 
all. Members of Parliament enjoyed, tacitly, the right 
to nominate for all positions in the Customs, Internal 


Revenue, Post Office,.and other departments, the sons 
of voters who supported them at the polla. The Gov- 
ernment of the day appointed, accordingly, for their 
supporters in Parliament, those thus nominated. When 
the Tories ‘were in power all the ap ents were 
made from the ranks of that party. As soon as the 
Radicals got ipto office they, of course, practised the 
same, and appointed out from thetr own supporters. 
Those thus appointed, by either party, held office for 
life on good behaviour.” No official was removed 
from any office by any change of the parties in power. 
And no official was ever allowed to vote at any election, 
once he entered on the duties of a public office. Hb 
thus could not be a partisan politician. pie . 

A few years ago this system was changed by Act of 
Parliament—by a “ Ctvil Service Reform statute. It 
then left the old system of “nominations” by Mem- 
bers of Parliament untouched. But beyond placing 
a candidate’s name on the books of the Civil Service 
Commissioners, this power of members did not extend. 
All the candidates so nominated had to undergo a com- 
petitive examination, and the best at answering, in the 
subjects laid down as necessary by the Commissioners. 
got the appointments; and the others were “ plucked,” 
to use a college term. a 

Mr Gladstone has, however, swept away even the 
“nominations.” Now, the system is as follows: 

The Civil Service Commissioners of the United King- 
dom, publicly advertise all over England, Ireland and 
Scotland, that they will immediately require twenty 
officers for the Customs, fifteen for Internal Revenue, 
eighty for the Post Office, ten for the Census Office, 
Dublin; three for the National Education Office, Dub- 
lin; thirty for India, and so on; that examinations 
will be held in London, Dublin, Edinburgh, Manches- 
ter, Oxford, Cambridge, York, Glasgow, Aberdeen. 
Belfast, Cork and Galway, on a certain day; that young 
men desiring to compete should send in their names, 
addresses, ages, and a fee of £1 ($5) before a fixed date; 
and then attend at any place of examination moat 
convenient to each. : | 

Thus every public’ office in the Civil Service of the 
United Kingdom is thrown open to every young mah 
inhabitating either country. The poorest has the same 
chance as the richest; the humblest shoe-black as the 
proudest scion of the aristocracy.“ The result of 
this Civil Service Reform in England has been very 
marked in my own country Ireland. Up to the pre- 
sent time fully 66 per cent. of the entire appointments 
have been taken by, Irishmen in this fair competition. 
The young men educated solely in the National Model 
school, Dublin, of the-humblest parentage and poorest 
prospects in life, have taken the first places amongst 
many hundreds of competitors from all parts of the 
three kingdoms. There is even a cry now in England 
that this system is filling the Civil — with Irish- 
men, because that they have a better common school 
system than England - and Wales.“ 

Mr. Thurlow Weed says— But it (the English s 
tem) is inconsistent with and repugnant to a Repub- 
lican form of government, the fundamental principles 
of which place all the offices of the government within 
the reach of aH citizens.“ . 

The English system does just exactly what Mr. Weed 
states it does not do; and what he advocates for 
America would do precisely the reverse of placing all 
offices within the reach of all citizens. The offices 
could only be reached by citizens of one party, and 
that, too, only through “party wire-pullers."" This is 
not opening places to all citizens. 

Under the English system of Civil Service Reform, 
every office in the country is fully open to “all 
citizens.“ No man has to seek any influence, or sup- 
port, or backing, from politicians. He has solely to 
depend on his own knowledge and abilities. By his 
correct answering, and by that only, can he get any 
appointment. Even down to the office of letter- 
carrier (deliverer) in the Post-offices of the whole 
country, the appointment is by competitive examina- 
tion in suitable subjects of elementary education. 

The “aristocracy,” M will thus be seen, has nothing 
whatever to do with the matter of appointments in 
the United Kingdom; and if the fundamental principle 
“of a Republican form of government” be to place 
“all the offices of the government within the reach of 
all citizens,“ then the United Kingdom, not the United 
States, comes up to Mr. Thurlow Weed's idea of a true 
Republic. | 

Early in December I received an Irish daily journal 
which—writing of General Grant's re-election—hoped 
the President would take warning by the past, and 
never again appoint corrupt judges like those degraded 
in New York. 

Mr. Weed's statement about the English “ aristo- 
cracy and Civil Service appointments is of this class 
of “facta.” The “aristocracy” of England have no 
more to do with Civil Service appointments in the 
United Kingdom than President Grant with appoint- 
ing the New York judges. 

But reform in England did not stop with the Civil 
Service. The appointment of officers in the army, by 
purchasing their commissions, has been abolished, the 
present officers compensated for the loss of their mar- 
ket, and all officers are now selected by free competi- 
tion, and all promotions made on the same principle. 
The civil service and military service of the United 
Kingdom are thus open to “all citizens. It might be 
desirable if Mr. Thurlow Weed, and other writers on 
this subject, made themselves acquainted with these 
facts before writing infallibly on the question. 
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WORK ; 
Or, CHRISTIE'S EXPERIMENT. 
Br Lovuzsa M. Axcort, 
Author of “ TAttle 
Men,“ etc., ee. 


CHAPTER YV.—(Continued.) 


O Christie made up her mind to accept, if this 
promotion was offered her; and while she waited, 
went through so many alternations of feeling, and was 
so harassed by doubts and fears that she sometimes 
found herself wishing it had never occurred to her., 

Mr. Fletcher, meantime, with the help of many medi- 
tative segars, was making up his mind. Absence only 
proved to him how much he needed a better time- 
killer than billiards, horses, or newspapers, for the 
long, listless days seemed endless without the cheerful 
governess to tone him up, likea new and agreeable sort 
of bitters. A gradually increasing desire to secure this 
satisfaction had taken possession of him, and the 
thought of always having a pleasant companion, with 
no nerves, nonsense, or affectation about her, was an 
inviting idea to a man tired of fashionable follies and 
tormented with the ennui of his own society. 

The gossip, wonder and chagrin such a step would 
cause rather pleased his fancy ; the excitement of trying 
almost the only thing as yet untried allured him; and 
deeper than all the desire to forget the past in a better 
future led him to Christie by the nobler instincts that 
never wholly die in any soul. He wanted her as he 
had wanted many other things in his life, and had little 
doubt that he could have her for the asking. Even 
if love was not abounding, surely his fortune, which 
hitherto had procured him all he wished (except health 
and happiness) could buy him a wife, when his friends 
made better bargains every day. So, having settled 
the question, he came home again, and every one said 
the trip had done him a world of good. 

Christie sat in her favorite nook one bright Sep- 
tember morning, with the inevitable children hunting 
hapless crabs in a pool near by. A book lay on her 
knee, but she was not reading; her eyes were looking 
far across the blue waste before her with an eager 
gaze, and her face was bright with some happy 
thought. The sound of approaching steps disturbed 


her reverie, and, recognizing them, she plunged into 


the heart of the story, reading as if utterly absorbed, 
tilla shadow fell athwart the page, and the voice she 
had expected to hear asked, blandly: 

What book now, Miss Devon?” 

Jane Eyre, sir.“ | 

Mr. Fletcher sat down just where her hat-brim was 
no screen, pulled off his gloves, and leisurely composed 
himself for a comfortable lounge. 

Wat is your opinion of Rochester?” he asked, 
presently. 

Not a very high one.” 

Then you think Jane was a fool to lovo and try to 
make a saint of him, I suppose? "’ 

“I like Jane, but never can forgive her marrying 
that man, as I haven’t much faith in the saints such 
sinners make.“ 

But don’t you think a man who had only follies to 
regret might expect a good woman to lend him a hand 
and make him happy?”’ 

If he has wasted his life he must take the conse- 
quences, and be content with pity and indifference, in- 
stead of respect and love. Many good women do ‘lend 


a hand,’ as you say, and it is quite Christian and. 


amiable, I've no doubt; but I cannot think it a fair 
bargain.”’ 

Mr. Fletcher liked to make Christie talk, for in the 
interest of the subject she forgot herself, and her chief 
charm for him was her earnestness. But just then the 
earnestness did not seem to suit him, and, he said, 
rather sharply : 

*“ What hard-hearted creatures you women are some- 
times! Now, I fancied you were one of those who 
wouldn't leave a poor fellow to his fate, if his salvation 
lay in your hands.“ 

can't say what I should do in such a case; but it 
always seemed to me that a man should have energy 
enough to save himself, and not expect the ‘ weaker 
vessel,’ as he calls her, to do it for him,” answered 
Christie, with a conscious look, for Mr. Fletcher’s face 
made her feel as if something was going to happen. 

Evidently anxious to know what she would do in 
aforesaid case, Mr. Fletcher decided to put one before 
her as speedily as possible, so he said, in a pensive tone, 
and with a wistful glanee: 

“You looked very happy just now when I came up. 
I wish I-could believe that my return had anything to 
with it.“ 

Christie wished she could control her tell-tale color, 
but finding she could not, looked hard at the sea, and, 
ignoring his tender insinuation, said, with suspicious 
enthusiasm : 

“I was thinking of what Mrs. Saltonstall said this 
morning. She asked me if I would like to go te Paris 
with her forthe winter. It has always been one of my 
dreams to go abroad, and I do hope I shall not be dis- 
appointed.“ 

Christie's blush seemed to be a truer answer than her 
words, and, leaning a little nearer, Mr. Fletcher said, 
in his most persuasive tone: 

“Will you go to Paris as my governess, instead of 
Charlotte's 

Christie thought her reply was all ready; but when 
the moment camé, she found it was not, and sat silent, 


Women,” “Old-Fashioned Girl,” “ IAttle. 


feeling as if that Yes" would promise far more than 
she could give. Mr. Fletcher had no doubt what the 
answer would be, and was in no haste to get it, for that 
was one of the moments that are so pleasant and so 


‘short-lived they should be enjoyed to the uttermost. 


He liked to watch her color come and go, to see the 
asters on her bosom tremble with the quickened beat- 
ing of her heart, and tasted, in anticipation, the satis- 
faction of the mement when that pleasant voice of 
hers would falter out its grateful assent. Drawing yet 
nearer, he went on, still in the persuasive tone that 
would have been more lover-like if it had been less 
assured. 

“T think I am not mistaken in believing that you 
care for me a little. You must know how fond I am 
of you, how much I need you, and how glad I should 
be to give all I have if I might keep you always to 
make my hard life happy. May I, Christie?“ 

Jou would soon tire of me. I have no beauty, no 
accomplishments, no fortune—nothing but my heart 
and my hand to give the man I marry. Is that 
enough?!“ asked Christie, looking at him with eyes that 
betrayed the hunger of an empty heart longing to be 
fed with genuine food. 

But Mr. Fletcher did not understand its meaning; 


he saw the humility in her face, thought she was over- 


come by the weight of the honor he did her, and tried 
to reassure her with the gracious air of one who wishes 
to lighten the favor he confers. 

“It might not be for some men, but it is for me, be- 
cause I want you very much. Let people say what 
they will, if you say yes I am satisfied. You shall not 
regret it, Christie; I'll do my best to make you happy; 
you shall travel wherever I can go with you, have 
what you like, if possible, and when we come back 
by-and-by, you shall take your place in the world as 
my wife. You will fill it well, I fancy, and I shall bea 
happy man. I've had my own way all my life, and I 
mean to have it now, so smile, and say Yes, Philip,’ 
like a sweet soul, as you are.“ 

But Christie did not smile, and felt no inclination to 
say Tes, Philip,“ for that last speech of his jarred on 
her ear. The tone of unconscious condescension in it 
wounded the woman’s sensitive pride; self was too ap- 
parent, and the most generous words seemed to her 
like bribes. This was not the lover she had dreamed 
of, the brave, true man who gave her all, and felt it 
could not half repay the treasure of her innocent, first 
love. This was not the happiness she had hoped for, 
the perfect faith, the glad surrender, the sweet content 
that made all things possible, and changed this work- 
a-day world into a heaven while the joy lasted. 

She had decided to say yes,“ but her heart said 
“no” decidedly, and with instinctive loyalty she 
obeyed it, even while she seemed to yield to the temp- 
tation which appeals to three of the strongest foibles in 
most women’s nature—vanity, ambition, and the love 
of pleasure. 

“You are very kind, but you may repent it, you 
know so little of me,“ she began, trying to soften her 
refusal, but sadly hindered by a feeling of contempt. 

“IT know more about you than you think; but it 
makes no difference,“ interrupted Mr. Fletcher, with a 
smile that irritated Christie, even before she under- 
stood its significance. ‘I thought it would at first, but 
I found I couldn’t get on without you, so I made up 
my mind to forgive and forget that my wife had ever 
been an actress.“ 

Christie had forgotten it, and it would have been 
well for him if he had held his tongue. Now she under- 
stood the tone that had chilled her, the smile that 
angered her, and Mr. Fletcher’s fate was settled in the 
drawing of a breath. 

“ Who told you that?” she asker ickly, while every 
nerve tingled with the mortific: of being found 
out then and there in the one secrw@ of her life. 

“TI saw you dancing on the beach with the children 
one day, and it reminded me of an actress I had once 
seen. I should not have remembered it but for the 
accident which impressed it on my mind. Powder, 
paint and costume made ‘ Miss Douglas’ a very differ- 
ent woman from Miss Devon, but a few cautious in- 
quiries settled the matter, and I then understood where 
you got that slight soupcon of dash and daring which 
makes our demure governess so charming when with 
me.“ 

As he spoke, Mr. Fletcher smiled again, and kissed his 
hand to her with a dramatic little gesture that exas- 
perated Christie beyond measure. She would not make 
light of it, as he did, and submit to be forgiven for a 
past she was not ashamed of. Heartily wishing she 
had been frank at first, she resolved to have it out 
now, and accept nothing Mr. Fletcher offered her, not 
even silence: 


Tes,“ she said, as steadily as she could, “I was an 
actress for three years, and though it was a hard life it 
was an honest one, and I’m not ashamed of it. I ought 
to have told Mrs. Saltonstall, but I was warned that if 
I did it would be difficult to find a place, people are so 
prejudiced. I sincerely regret it now, and shall tell 
her at once, so you may save yourself the trouble.“ 

„My dear girl, I never dreamed of telling any one!“ 
cried Mr. Fletcher im an injured tone. “I beg you 
won't speak, but trust me, and let it be a little secret 
between us two. I assure you it makes no difference 
to me, for I should marry an opera dancer if I chose, so 
forget it, as I do, and set my mind at rest upon the 
oor point. I'm still waiting for my answer, you 


— 


It is ready.“ 

“ A kind one, I'm sure. What is it, Christie?“ 

“No, I thank you.“ 

* But you are not in earnest? 

Perfectly 80.“ 

Mr. Fletcher got up suddenly and set his back 
the rock, saying in a tone of such unaffected. sur- 
prise and disappointment that her heart reproached 
her: 
<3 I to understand that as your final answer, Miss 
Devon?” 

“Distinctly and decidedly my final answer, Mr. 
Fletcher.“ 

Christie tried to speak kindly, but she was angry with 
herself and him, and unconsciously showed it both in 
face and voice, for she was no actress off the stage, and 
wanted to be very true just then asa late atonement 
for that earlier want of candor. 

A quick change passed over Mr. Fletcher’s face; his 
cold vyes kindled with an angry spark, his lips were 
pale with anger, and his voice was very bitter, as he 
slowly said: 

I've made many blunders in my life, and this is ona 
of the greatest; for I believed in a woman, was fool 
enough to care for her with the sincerest love I ever 
knew, and fancied that she would be grateful for tha 
sacrifice I made.“ 

He got no further, for Christie rose straight up aud, 
answered him with all the indignation she felt burning 
in her face and stirring the voice she tried in vain to 
keep as steady as his own. 

“ The sacrifice would not have been all yours, for it 
is what we are, not what we heave, that makes one 
human being superior to another. Iam as well-born 
as you in spite of my poverty; my life, I think, has been 
a better one than yours; my heart, I know, is fresher, 
and my memory has fewer faults and follies to reproach 
me with. What can you give me but money and posi- 
tion in return for the youth and freedom I should eac- 
rifice in marrying you? Not love, for you count the 
cost of your bargain, as no true lover could, and you re- 
proach me for deceit when in your heart you know 
you only cared for me because I can amuse and serve 
you. I too deceived myself, I too see my mistake, and I 
decline the honor you would do me, since it is so great 
in your eyes that you must remind me of it as you 
offer it.“ 

In the excitement of the moment Christie uncon- 
sciously spoke with something of her old dramatic fervor 
in voice and gesture; Mr. Fletcher saw it, and, while he 
never had admired her so much, could not resist aveng- 
ing himself for the words that angered him, the more 
deeply for their truth. Wounded vanity and baffled 
will can make an ungenerous man as spiteful as a 
woman; and Mr. Fletcher proved it then, for he saw 
where Christie’s pride was sorest, and touched the 
wound with the skill of a resentful nature. 

As she paused, he softly clapped his hands, saying, 
with a smile that made her eyes flash : 

“Very well done! infinitely superior to your Wof- 
fington,’ Miss Devon. I am disappointed in the woman, 


put I make my compliment to the actress, and leave 


the stage free for another and m more successful 
Romeo.” 

Still smiling, he bowed and went away apparently 
quite calm and much amused, but a more wrathful, 
disappointed man never crossed those sands than the 
one who kicked his dog and swore at himself for a fool 
that day when no one saw him. 

For a minute Christie stood and watched him, then, 
feeling that she must either laugh or cry, wisely chose 
the former veut for her emotions, and sat down feeling 
inclined to look at the whole scene from a ludicrous 
point of view. 

„My second love affair is a worse failure than my 
first, for I did pity poor Joe, but this man is detestable, 
and I never will forgive him that last insult. I dare 
say I was absurdly tragical, I'm apt to be when very 
angry, but what a temper he has got! The white, cold 
kind, that smoulders and stabs, instead of blazing up 
and being overin a minute. Thank Heaven, I’m not 
his wife! Well, I'vo made an enemy and lost my place, 
for of course Mrs. Saltonstall won’t keep me after this 
awful discovery. I'll tell her at once, for I will have 
no ‘little secrete’ with him. No Paris either, and 
that’s the worst of it all! Never mind, I haven't sold 
my liberty for the Fletcher diamonds, and that's a com- 
fort. Nowa short scene with my lady and then exit 
governess.” 

But though she laughed, Christie felt troubled at the 
part she had played in this affair; repented of her 
worldly aspirations; confessed her vanity; accepted 
her mortification and disappointment as a just punish- 
ment for her sins; and yet at the bottom of her heart 
she did enjoy it mightily. 

She tried to spare Mr. Fletcher in her interview with 
his sister, and only betrayed her own iniquities. But, to 
her surprise, Mrs. Saltonstall, though much disturbed 
at the discovery, valued Christie as a governess, and 
respected her as a woman, so she was willing to bury 
the past, she said, and still hoped Miss Devon would 
remain. 

Then Christie was forced to tell her why it was impos 
sible for her to do so; and, in her secret soul, she took 
a naughty satisfaction in demurely mentioning that 
she had refused my lord. 

Mrs. Saltonstall's consternation was comical, for she 
had been so absorbed in her own affairs she had 
pected nothing: and horror fell upon ber when 
learned how near dear Phillip had been to fhe 
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from which she jealously guarded him, that his property 
might one day benefit the darlings. 

In a moment, everything was changed; and it was 
evident to Christie that the soon she left the better it 
would suit madame. The proprieties were preserved 
to the end, and Mrs. Saltonstall treated her with unusual 
respect, for she had come to honor, and also conducted 
herself in a most praiseworthy manner. How she could 
refuse a Fletcher visibly amazed the lady; but she for- 
gave the slight, and gently insinuated that “my 
brother was, perhaps, only amusing himself. 

Christie was but too glad to be off; and when Mrs. 
Saltonstall asked when she would prefer to leave, 
promptly replied, “To-morrow,” received her salary, 
which was forthcoming with unusual punctuality, and 
packed her trunks with delightful rapidity. 

As the family was to leave in a week, her sudden de- 

caused no surprise to the few who knew her, 
and with kind farewells to such of her summer friends 
as still remained, she went to bed that night all ready 
for an early start. She saw nothing more of Mr. Fletcher 
that day, but the sound of excited voices in the draw- 
ing-room assured her that macame was having it out 
with her brother, and with truly feminine inconsist- 
ency Christie hoped that she would not be too hard 
upon the poor man, for, after all, it was kind of him to 
overlook the actress, and ask the governess to share 
his good things with him. 

She did not repent, but she got herself to sleep, ima- 
gining a bridal trip to Paris, and dreamed so delight- 
fully of lost splendors that the awakening was rather 
blank, the future rather cold and hard. 

She was early astir, meaning to take the first boat 
and so escape all disagreeable rencontres, and having 
kissed the children in their little beds, with tender 
promises not to forget them, she took a hasty break- 
fast and stepped into the carriage waiting at the door. 
Thesleepy waiters stared, a friendly housemaid nodded, 
and Miss Walker, the hearty Englsh lady who did 
her ten miles a day, cried out, as she tramped by, 
blooming and bedraggled: 

Bless me, are you off?’’ 

* Yes, thank Heaven,“ answered Christie; but as she 
spoke Mr. Fletcher came down the steps looking as 
wan and heavy-eyed as if a sleepless night had been 
added to his day’s defeat. Leaning in at the window, 
he asked abruptly, but with a look she never could for- 
get 


Will nothing change your answer, Christie!“ 

„Nothing.“ 

His eyes said, Forgive me,“ but his lips only said, 
“‘Good-by,” and the carriage rolled away: 

Then, being a woman, two great tears fell on the 
hand still red with the lingering grasp he had given it, 
and Christie said as pitifully as if she loved him: 

He has got a heart after all, and perhaps I might 
have been glad to fill it if he had only shown it to me 
sooner. Now it is too late.” 


(To be continued.) 
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CHINESE versus AMERICAN LABOR. 


To the Editor “ Christian Unton: 


N your issue of the ist instant we notice an ar- 
ticle on the above-named question, which is cal- 
culated to convey a wrong impression. By your per- 
mission we should be pleased to show that there is 
another aspect to this very important question. 

In the first place, the Chinese don't come here to be- 
come American citizens, to have their children edu- 
cated, to learn our language, and to enjoy the privi- 
leges and share the responsibilities of a free, intelligent 
republic. They don’t care a fig for this country. They 
are simply birds of passage. They roost awhile among 
us, intending, every one of them, to go back to Chins 
again as soon as they can save one or two hundred dol- 
lars. With this amount they will be considered re- 
tired merchants” in their own country, and will be 
quoted on Change,“ and run their own set of family 
idols. 

Your author deprecates the hostility evinced by 
white mechanics towards Chinamen, and says that the 
coolies “may yet become our manufacturers.“ They 
are invading one branch of business after another,“ 
and what they get they keep.“ They como here 
penniless, not ono cent of capital do they britig with 
them, and what they earn here they send to ina; 
and when they return they leave not a vestige pehind 
them. They are human machinery; they are made 
abroad, and simply rented to us. And these are to be- 
come our future manufacturers! We call for a pro- 
tective tariff on human machinery! 

Your author, to have done justice to his friends in 
the East, ought to have stated that these coolies live 
secluded, as a separate caste. Wives and families they 
have none, nor do they intend ever to have any in this 
country; but in order to meet this deficiency there are 
some 4,500 Chinese women on the Pacific coast; of 


which number over 4,200 are prostitutes, exported’ ai 


such, bought at $300 to $800 a head by their counitry- 
men in San Francisco, and by their countrymen ex- 
posed for purposes of prostitution. Our Government, 
in connection with the Chinese authorities, has now 
stopped this beastly traffic, and, though the ulcer still 
remains 4,200 strong om the Pacific coast, the importa- 
tion has ceased. Such is their social status in America, 
and such the future manufacturers of our Great Re- 
public! 
The Beaver Falls (Pa.) Cutlery Company has import- 


ed one hundred and sixty-five of these coolies to 
manufacture their cutlery. In the early part of 1872 
they gave employment to three hundred and fifty 
English and American cutlers, and at that time they 
were sending off some three car loads of goods per 
week. At this time only some fifteen to twenty of our 
white men are left at the works, and the Company 
don't send off as many gross per week as they did car 
loads twelve months ago; and what goods they do 
manufacture by coolie labor are worthless. 

Prior to the introduction of coolie labor Beaver Falls 
was a prosperous town. From 1868 to 1872 the popula- 
tion had increased from fifty to over five thousand, 
Since the introduction of Chinese labor, the population 
are moving from the place at the same ratio, and pro- 
perty can be purchased for an old song. 

The one hundred and sixty-five coolies at the Beaver 
Falls Cutlery do not need even so small a concern as a 
“one-horse” grocery to supply their wants. They do 
not expend one dollar in the improvement of the town, 
in building churches, or supporting schools. Every 
shopkeeper in the place might shut up his establish- 
ment so far as their trade is concerned, and as for the 
country at large benefiting one iota from their genius, 
either inventive, literary, mechanical, or through any 
other channel, the idea is preposterous. They aro ex- 
actly what they seem—human machines made abroad, 
and imported into this country free of duty. And 
we think we have a perfect right to demand if these 
machines are imported free, that English cutlery, 
French goods and German industries shall come here 
without a tayjff. So much for coolie labor at Beaver 
Falls. 

We will take another view of the question, not 


right, as well as any other foreigners, to migrate to 
this country if they wish to better their condition. 
But John Chinaman as an individual, and John China- 
man in gangs, bought and sold by greedy speculators, 
to break down the price of American labor, are quite 
different articles. The Chinaman is an exotic which 
ought not to be cultivated in the American soil. 

If one hundred foreigners of any other eountry but 
China migrate to this republic, the country is benefited 
thereby. Of one hundred white laborers fifty per 
cent. would be family men, averaging six per family, 
making a total of three hundred and fifty men, Women 
and children. This community of three hundred and 
fifty would form a town, support trade, develop re- 
sources, supply churches, advance education, pay for 
public improvements, and be an honor and a credit to 
the present, and the germ of greatness in the future. 
Their genius would be a revenue worth thousands of 
money to our country, and their increase a clear profit 
of millions of dollars in numerical strength, and the 
development of our country's latent wealth. 

Chinese labor may be a source of wealth to a few 
capitalists, but it is certain destruction to the entire 
country, if ever used to any extent.—Respeotfully, 
yours, SAMUEL Masoy. 

CANTON, Onio, January, 1873. 


LETTERS TO A SKEPTIC. 


OF THE DIVINE GLORY. 
My Dear S. 


HE other evening I attended a public recep- 

tion at the house of an acquaintance who has 
made a great fortune in an incredibly short time. I 
am not personally fond of such scenes, except that I 
rather like to stand in a retired nook and look on, 
though the occasion which seems to be one of such fes- 
tivity to others is one of sadness to me. The wasted 
energy and life that are at such times apparent, but to 
which, for the miost part, members of the working- 
class like myself are happily oblivious, appears simply 
awful, and the absolute impossibility of doing any- 
thing to lessen it enhances one’s feeling of sadness. 
What is all this show and glitter worth? I ask myself as 
I look upon it. How much real love is there beneath 
this elaborate courtesy, how much warmth in this 
sparkle, how much true intelligence in this animated 
conversation ? 

Something such were my meditations as, the other 
evening, I stood in the parlors of Mr. Croosus watching 
at the moment Miss Araminta Croesus. She is a tall, 
dark-haired, dark-eyed girl, of a lofty stature, a noble 
carriage, a clear, intelligent faee, or rather a face which 
suggests the possibility of intelligence, and a com- 
'manding presence. She was really fine-lodking, and 
almost queenly in her appearance (I use that latter 
adjective, because, according to the most approved 
models, it is the appropriate one at-this point, though 
I have never seen a queen, and have no reason to sup- 
pose that their appearance is different from that of 
ordinary mortals). She had just moved away from 
my side, where we had had five minutes’ soberer con- 
versation than is generally deemed befiting such a 
place and hour, and which she had brought to a some- 
what abrupt close by the declaration: Mr. Laicus, I 
declare to you Iam dying, positively dying of ennui, 
for want of something to do.“ As she swept across the 
room after this utterance, queenly at least iu this, that 
she ought to have had a pawe to hold up her train, and 
as I was looking after her, speculating on the field for 
city mission-work afforded by Murray Hill, and in the 
mansion of Mr. Creesus and his rich neighbors, a voice 
at my side exclaimed: ‘‘ A glorious creature, isn’t she ?”’ 


It was Charley Surface, whose hair is not black, nor 


doubting the least that the Chinese have a perfect 


| his forehead high, nor his eye flashing, nor his brow 


noble, nor his presence „ nor his general 
appearance kingly, but who is the blandest of mortals, 
and the most popular among a certain class of ladies or 
shopmen. His eyes followed the retreating figure of 
the “ glorious creature,“ and unmistakably indicated 


the object of his really genuine admiration. I could 


not say yes, and he could not understand no; so I made 
an evasive reply, and Charley Surface, not finding me 
responsive, edged away, and left me to my own reflec- 
tions. 

Is Araminta Croesus a gloriouscreature? Is woman's 
glory made up of pearls and diamonds and silks and 
satins, of bracelets and ear-rings and coiffures, or even 
of a fine form, a commanding presence, and a queenly 
carriage? I have been reading lately “Una and her 
Paupers,” the Memento of Agnes Elizabeth Jones, a 
woman who left, as Florence Nightingale tells us, “a 
home as fair and happy as any, which she loved be- 
yond all created things,“ to devote herself to the most 
trying and (except as unselfish love makes it radiant) 
the most disagreeable labors, those of an hospital nurse, 
living in the hospital, consecrating herself in it to the 
poor, the unkempt, the uncared for, and through them 
to God. And dying, after less than three years of 
overwork, a sacrifice to her own love for God and her 
fellow-creatures. 

To my thinking, Agnes Elizabeth Jones, in her hos- 
pital-dress, and fulfilling with unerring cheerfulness 
her hospital duties, forgetting herself in her thought 
for others, living on common fare, bearing with invin- 
cible patience not only all the external hardship, but 
also all the harder impatience and ingratitude and in- 
difference of those whom she loved and for whom she 
labored, and in whose service she died,—to my think- 
ing she was an immeasurably more “glorious crea- 
ture” than Araminta Croesus, with her commanding 
presence, her queenly carriage, her brilliant attire, and 
her emphatic declaration, I am dying, positively dy- 
ing of ennwl, for want of something to do.“ 

This is a long introduction to my answer to yoursug- 
gestion that to you the doctrine of the incarnation, the 
doctrine that God ever came to earth and lived in 
human flesh, eating, drinking, sleeping, and weeping, 
is inconsistent with any high idea of the glory of the 
Great First Cause, the Infinite and Incomprehensible 
One, the Unknown and Unknowable.“ Whether there 
is such an inconsistency or not appears to me todepend 
upon your conception of glory. If it inheres ig exter- 
nal circumstance, if the glory of a king lies his 
throne and scepter, and palace, and crowd of adula- 
tory courtiers; if the glory of the army is in the ban- 
ners and martial music, and brilliant parade; if the 
glory of the nation is in ita imposing public-buildings, 
its parks and boulevards, its magnificent warehouses 
and palatial residences; if the glory of woman is in the 
dress in which her husband attires her, or even in the 
form and face which her God has given her; if, in a 
word, Charlie Surface was right, and Araminta Cro- 
sus is a “glorious creature,“ then the doctrine of the 
incarnation, the notion that God lived and died in 
human flesh, is quite inconsistent with any high idea 
of the glory of God. But if glory consists in love 
and self-sacrifice and voluntary humiliation; if the 
glory of the king (when he has any) is his employ- 
ment of all truly royal qualities for the poor and the 
ignoble; if the glory of the nation is in its churches 
aud its schoel-houses, and its charities, in what it does 
for the elevation of the people; if the glory of woman 
is in her sweet and patient self-sacrifice, in the love 
which beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth 
all things, endureth all things; if there is more glory in 
a Yankee school-house than in the palace of the Tuil- 
eries; in the death of William of Orange than in the 
life of Napoleon III.; in the hospital experience of 
Agnes Elizabeth Jones than in the ball-room display of 
Araminta Croesus, then not only is there nothing in 
the story of the divine humiliation inconsistent with 
belief in the divine glory, on the contrary, the one is 
the other; the glory of God is this, that His love is so 
deep, so true, so tender, so unselfish, that He is willing 


— 


to take upon himself a sacrifice for our sakes whose 


character we can as little measure as we can its ineff- 
able results. And I confess that it would puzzle me be- 
yond measure to find, as I do, the very men who are 
never weary of praising self-sacrifice in man account 
it unworthy the character of a God, were it not that 
human nature is full of just such singular inconsist- 
encies, and that, on the other side, I find abundantly 
mend who profess to believe in the self-sacrifice of a 
God, who never manifest any vital faith in the divine 
nature of self-sacrifice as manifest among the true sons 
of God in human life. 

Is this story of the Cross “a poem of the first cen- 
tury?” Is it inconsistent with “all modern ideas of 
divine glory?’ On the contrary, it appears to me to be 
the ancient idea of glory with which it conflicts, I can 
well understand how an age which entitled Alexander, 
and Darius, and Xerxes, and Herod the Great,” which 
wondered and was awe-struck at the selfish exhibition 
of power of these conquerors of mankind, but that 
crucified the Galilean Rabbi, and poisoned the Greek 
Socrates, should have thought the story of God’s con- 
descending love so inconsistent with any true idea of 
bis glory as to be incredible, I can readily understand 
why it should be to the Jews a stumbling- block, and 
to the Greeks foolishness.’’ I can even understand how 
Charley Surface should repudiate it when I perceive 
what is his conception of a “glorious creature,” albeit 
I beheve he attends with great devotion. spotless kids, 
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an irreproachable neck-tie, and a 4 velvet-bound prayer- 
book, on an Evangelical church. But it appears to me 
that the modern idea of glory is coming into harmony 
with the New Testament idea; that we no longer wor- 
ship Hercules for his might, or Venus for her beauty ; 
that we no longer dub the conquerors of mankind 
great; that we reserve our reverence for the self- 
sacrifice that crucifies self for others’ sake; that to us 
glory is in love. For myself I could not but think God 
lacking in the very essential element of true glory, he 
could not be my God, he could not receive my heart’s 
highest homage, if there was not in him such a nature 
that, looking upon a world so robed in the pall of sor- 
row as our own, he did nothing, was willing to suffer 
nothing, to give it joy for mourning, gladness for tears, 
and purity and truth and peace for guilt and misery. 

A poem it does appear to be—a romance. For love 
so unselfish is unhappily rarely exemplified in daily 
life, but is reserved for the poets and the romancers; it 
dwells, as yet, chiefly in the imagination of mankind. 
In this sense it does sometimes seem to me incredible, 
in that it appears too sublimely glorious to be true. It 
is a divine poem—but a poem whose glorious beauty is 
ali enhanced by its truthfulness. 

In brief, it appears to me that for eighteen centuries 
the world has been slowly, yet steadily, growing to 
that conception of glory which underlies the New Tes- 
tament teaching of divine, infinite love, as one that dis- 
robes itself of might and majesty for others’ welfare. 
And that it is the theology of the New Testament 
which has brought about this change; that when the 
Gospels and Epistles were written it is incredible that 
the untutored imagination should have formed such a 
conception of God as underlies the portrait of Jesus 
Christ in the Evangelists, and the more distinct doc- 
trines concerning him in the Epistles of Paul; that 
only the angels could have discerned in the very fact 
that Christ was born in a stable and cradled in a man- 
ger a sign that he was the divine Messiah; that only 
one divinely instructed beyond the point which we or- 
dinarily reach, even in all the light of eighteen cen- 
turies, could have been able to glory as Paul did, not 
only in Christ, but in the cross of Christ, and to preach 
in the commercial metropolis of Greece a crucified Gali- 
lean Rabbi as the wisdom and power of God. 

Yours sincerely, LaIcus. 


P.S.—I have just read this letter over to a skeptical 
friend, who replies: It is true that we honor Agnes 
Elizabeth Jones, but it is because she did all she could 
do. We have to submit to self-sacrifice, because we 
are powerless to do our work withoutit. But does it 
not derogate from the divine dignity to suppose that 
God could do nothing to save the human race but to 
live the life of a man, and die the death of a condemned 
criminal? It is not the self-sacrifice, it is the power- 
lessness which seems unworthy of a God.“ 

In truth, however, the alternative presented to my 
mind is between a God who sacrificed himself for a 
world’s redemption, and one who does nothing to save 
it. That it is wretched and guilty is patent enough. 
Christianity presents a God who dies to deliver it from 
guilt and misery; rationalism, not a God who delivers 
it by some other and more divine method, but one who 
does nothing because to do anything would not consist 
with his glory. The question I ask myself is, which of 
these two conceptions is truly the most glorious? 

But, in addition, it appears to me that the cross of 
Christ is truly the power of God, i. e., that we can con- 
ceive of nothing better calculated to awaken in our 
hearts the spirit of love and self-sacrifice, than such an 
exemplification of that spirit by God himself as the 
New Testament portrays in the life and death of Christ. 
In other words, to suffer appears to me to be greater 
aud more potent than to do. 


REAL PERJURY. 


HERE is much truth in Mr. T. K. Beecher's 
article upon Flat Per jury“ (Christian Union, Dec. 
18). But there is one error running through much of it. 
When a person entering an office takes an oath to 
perform its duties faithfully, he will not be guilty of 
perjury even if he should afterwards intentionally 
violate those duties. Perjury must consist in a false 
statement as to existing or past truth. It does not con- 
sist in the violation of a promise, although that pro- 
mise should have been confirmed by an oath. It is 
very important to observe this distinction. When a 
public officer, on accepting his office, takes an oath 
that he will faithfully discharge its duties, he is plainly 
not guilty of perjury at that time. And if one is not 
guilty of perjury at the time of taking an oath, he can- 
not become so by subsequent acts. 
I know that there is a loose way of speaking, which 
applies the word perjury to violations of duty by a 


sworn officer, but it is incorrect. A lie is one thing: 


the breaking of a man’s word is another. So the mak- 
ing of a false statement as to a matter of fact under 


oath is one thing; the violation of a promise made, 
The former is perjury; the 


under oath is another. 
latter is not. 
There is real perjury enough; occasionally in courts; 


frequently (as is said) in custom-houses; too often 


in the affidavit which assessors make at the end of 


their assessments. Perjury should not be justified; | 


but it would be well for legislators to consider whether 
it was right to put such temptations before men to 
commit this crime, as is now found in many instances. 
After all, the practical meaning given to laws by gene- 


property at ite full value, that understanding will 


practically control the law. If an assessor were to be 
indicted and convicted for falsehood in his affidavit of 


the value of property, the feeling would be that the con- 
viction was practically unjust; that common usage had 


given an interpretation to the meaning of his affidavit 


which justifies him in making it. The conscientious- 
ness which refuses, in such a case, to vary from the lite- 
ral truth (as in the instance mentioned by Mr. Beecher) 


is worthy of all praise. But the Legislature should not 


force the assessor into the position either of taking an 
oath which is literally untrue, or, on the other hand, 
of doing a great injury to his special town or city. 

The flippancy with which oaths are administered in 
courts of justice deserves the rebuke which Mr. 
Beecher gives. It is, however, only a part of that lack 


where. We have discarded all ceremony. Judicial 
robes are only figurative. In our court-rooms, lawyers, 
jurors, witnesses and prisoners form a mixed crowd, in 
which a spectator would be puzzled to know the cha- 


| racters of the several performers. And with the care- 


less manner of administering oaths, they have no im- 
pressiveness. Something would be gained if we could 
return to greater ceremony in judicial proceedings. 

L. L. 


A WINTER SCENE. 
By Mrs. MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


8 — the night is cold and drear, 
Within, are warmth and light and cheer. 
Without, before the bitter blast, 

The silent snow is drifting fast. 


Within, the mellow radiance falls 
On curtained panes and pictured walls. 


And through one open window-blind, 
With meaning freighted, pure and kind, 


There streams upon the darkling night, 
A pulsing wave of rhythmic light. 


Wayfarers, toiling late along, 
Are onward helped, as by a song, 


When, like a smile on friendly face, 
That beacon greets them from its placa, 


And courage kindles, on te press, 
And dare the north wind's cruel stress, 


Since o’er the devious path has come, 
A tender prophecy of home. 


Fair lamp! Thy silver beams illume 
Not less the outer depths of gloom, 


That first they fall, like :hougbts of love, 
The happy household group above, ’ 


Where, plying silvery needles fast, 
A beauteous remnant of the past, 


Sits grandma; with its flower of snow, 
The almond blossoms long ago, 


On her dear head, still keeps her heart, 
Its childhood's sweetness, free from art. 


And on her brow, serenely fair, 
She seems the peace of God to wear. 


With voices low, and gaze intent, 
O’er slates and books the boys are bent. 


The mother looking on, with pride 
She fondly dreams her face can hide. 


While from the clesely printed page . 
That chronicles the passing age, 


The world’s to-day, the father reads, 
In emphasis of varying deeds, 


Wrapped closely in a scanty shawl, 
Stands one without, and sees them all. 


A wan-eyed woman, pale and thin, 
The wreck of poverty and sin, 


She fixes on the glowing fire, | 
The eager gaze of fierce desire. 


She notes the tempting table spread, 
With nuts, and apples blushing red, 


And once again, she seems to see, 
The twisted, gnaried old appie-tree, 


That rosy Seek-no-furthers bore, 
Beside her father’s cottage door. 


An! trembling hand, that socks to knock, 
Take courage! None are there to mock, 


Or idly sean, when utter need 
Lifts haggard face, thy cause to plead. 


O winter tempest ! wild and drear, 
Thy menace falleth on the ear, 


And rigid, frigid is thy sway 
O'er trackless windings of the way. 


| ‘Bult in true hearts is summer heat, 
A harvest gladness, crowned, 


While ordered homes, by mount and sea, 
Hold each their happy family, 


And ever, in the darkest night, ; 


Trim lamps, to burn with steady light. 


ral custom, will, in fact, control their words. If people 
generally understand that an assessor is not to assess 


of form and dignity which prevails in courts, as else- 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES A CHRISTIAN? 


FRIDAY EVENING, Jan. 24, 1878. 


HE result would be very bad if Christian 
truth should be presented in any such manner as 
to encourage men who are living selfishly, and are al- 
together given over to worldly aime, and to a worldly 
spirit, to think that they were Christians, Therefore 1 
must enter a caveat (as perhaps I. might have done 
often, when making encouraging representations of N 
Christian truth) against throwing lines of protection 
and safety around about men, who are not, perhaps, 
living a vicious or a criminal life, but who are abso- 
lutely without God, and without hope, and without . 
care for either, in the world. Tosuch men there is but 
one message, and that is, that as long as they live in 
that condition they are living in a sinful way, and are 
laying up for themselves all those stores of suffering 
and remorse which sin ontajls; and that until they 
turn back there is no help for them. . 
But there is a large class of persons in the world who 
do not consider themselves Christians, and who are not 
regarded as such by others, but who stand on the pre- 
cincts of the Christian life, looking wistfully over into 
it, wishing that they were Christians, and hoping that 
at some time they may be such. There are a great 
many men and women who have a sense of profound 
reverence every day. They do not know that it 
amounts to much. They have heard such and such 
statements of experience; they have heard statements 
of the changes which are wrought when a man is re- 
generated by the Holy Spirit; and judging from these 
statements, they think that all their transient emo- 
tions, all their reverence for God, and the ten- 
dencies which now and then manifest themselves 
in their hearts, and lead them to rise up in thanksgiv- 
ing or gratitude, count for nothing. They frequently 
are persons of prayer. They are studious of the Word 
of God, They are reverent of his teachings; and they 
often betake themselves to devotions, and hope—thbey . 
scarcely know why—that by-and-by a door will be 
opened and that they will come into a great light of | 
Ckristian experience. 

Now, for all such persons, standing in doubt, in twi- 
light, in a spirit of half-suppressed anxiety, with a wish 
that does not take a very strong hold—for all such per- 
sons I have this word tosay: that any one that can 
repeat the Lord's Prayer has a right to call himself a 
Christian. He will be a very poor one, it may be. 
There are a great many poor Christians, and there al- 
ways have been, amd there always will be; but any 
one who can repeat the Lord’s Prayer has a right, I 
think, to regard himself as in relations to God such as 
will justify a hope of salvation through Jesus Christ. 

Let us look a little at that. 

“Our Father which art in heaven, hallowed be thy name:“ 

This opening of the prayer is the key-note. It is of. 
the last importance to know what shall be the aspect 
in which, when we undertake to pray, we skall look 
upon God. Shall we look upon him as an offended - 
Magistrate? Shall we look upon him as One set to 
maintain the laws of the universe? Shall we look 
upon him as we have been taught in modern times. 
almost exclusively, to look upon him, asa Being im- 
personating, abstractly, justice and truth? If we do, 
we go right away from the spirit of Scripture. 

Does Christ give us the usual modern prayer? 
Does he tell us to pray to God as the conservator 
of justice in the universe? Does he prescribe a 
prayer such as that in which we address God, say- ~ 
ing, “O thou omnipotent, omniscient, omnipresent. 
God?" It you can find any abstraction that is 
more shadowy than this, I do not know where you. 
will hunt for it. No; Christ says: When you pray, 
draw.near to the throne of grace, and say, ‘Our 
Father. 

There is not a man who does not know that many 
times a father is cruel; that many times a father is 
despotic; that many times a father is erratic; that 
many times when he is good he is not very good; and 
that many times, even when he is very good, he has 
errors. But then, we may understand that there is 
something more glorious than this in that line. There 
is the key-note; but the anthem, the full symphony o 
the idea, lies far beyond. 

Our Father which art in heaven.“ 

Greater, nobler, more loving, more comprehensive, 
more absolute and perfect Fatherhood in the heavenly’ 

looks, the more it is measured by the limits of 
human imperfection; so that he who can begin this 
prayer of inspiration, really in the spirit of a child, 
saying, Our Father which art in heaven,“ has the be- 
ginning of a Christian faith has the root of Christian- 
ity—in him. Now, see how much there is in this. There 
is nothing that a child cannot take in, there is nothing 
that he cannot compadés, as well as the fullest grown 
man. 

“ Hallowed be thy name.“ 

One of the first impulses of love is, to wish that 
that which you love should be beautiful, should be es- 
— and should seem admirable to everybody 


* HYMns (Plymouth Collection) Nos. 733, TIT, 700; 644. 
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When. one carries home his new-made bride to his 
father’s house, and introduces her to his father, and 
mother, and brothers, and sisters, there is nothing that 
to him can compare with the delight which he feels 
when they say to him: “I think you have done a wise 
thing:“ when he hears them whispering to each other 
and saying, Right—right—right choice;” and when, 
after days, and weeks, and months, his mother, who 
has said little before, says to him, I am satisfied: she 
is a fit wife for my son.“ What more could be said 
than that? | 

Now, when any one has the feeling by which he can 
say, “‘ Our Father,“ with that comes, instantly, the feel- 
ing— Oh, that everybody might hallow and revere 
that name.“ Under such circumstances, the glory of 
God becomes reflected upon us. We are proud of our 
Father; and we want to have his name honored every- 
where. 

“Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done in carth as it i in 
beuven.“ 

Tue Fatherhood of God, and the will of God which 
springs out of Fatherhood, bring peace to us, bring 
peace to all mankind; and the spirit of benevolence, as 
well as the spirit of reverence, leads us to desire that 
God's good kingdom of love, the dynasty ~’ universal 
peace, may come upon the whole earth. rirst breaks 
out filial love, then reverence and then benevolence, 
kindness, good-will. 

Having worshiped with the spirit, then comes the 
secular aspect of prayer— 

“Give us this day our daily bread. And forgive us our 
* debts as we forgive our debtors. And lead us not into temp- 
tation, but deliver us from evil.“ 

There is the whole prayer. How very little is asked, 
but how very much is expressed! How little solicita- 
tion, how little imploration, but how much outgo of 
feeling. 

Now, I do not mean that you are to confine yourself 
exactly to this form of prayer; I do not mean to take 
away from you the liberty of giving expression to your 
thoughts and to your experience; but this I mean to 
say: that anybody who can breathe the Lord's Prayer 
in the spirit in which I have attempted to explain it, 
has the root of Christian experience in him. 

Now, you will couple“ Our Father,“ at the begin- 
ning of this prayer, with another saying: 

Except ye be converted, and become as little children, ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 

This filial address is to be coupled with the declara- 
tion that we are to be like little children. 

Now, it does not mean that there is to be a miracu- 
lous change. It does not mean that a man who finds 
himself endowed with strength is to be put back by a 
miracle into a very different state. What is it to be 
like a little child? What is the attitude of a little 
child’s mind? The idea is not that we are to be like a 
child in its fractiousness, or waywardness, or disobe- 
dient moods, or ignorance. It is not those aspects of 
childhood that we are to imitate. A child-like life, 
such as that which is here referred to, is one that leans; 
is one that is willing to be led; is one that takes impres- 
sions easily, and wants to take them. 

When, therefore, we look up to God, we do not need 
to be childish in order to be child-like. We do not need 
to make believe that we are very small in stature in- 
stead of being full-grown men and women. What is 
required of us is simply this: that we shall look up to 
God as our Father, and be willing to be led by him, and 
desire to have his will done perfectly in us. And who- 
ever can stand consciously in the presence of Christ, 
saying: Thou God lovest me, and knowest what is 
best for me, and I look to thee for help, and am willing 
to follow thee, and will strive by all that is in me to be 
an obedient loving child.”’—whoever can take that atti- 
tude before God, no matter what his experience of 
conviction and conversion may have been, is in a state 
‘of mind that will justify him in saying. My Father” 
—and more, My Redeemer.”’ 

The feeling may originate in the very smallest thing; 
it may be transient at first; it may be but a beginning; 
but it is a beginning. It is the kindling of a light that 
will shine brighter and brighter until the perfect day. 
The quality of the feeling; the nature of the relation 
which you sustain to God; the presenting yourself to 
Christ as one willing to be what he wants you to be; 
the looking to him for help, while you are striving to 
be a Christian—that is being a scholar of Christ; and 
being his scholar is being his disciple; and being his 
disciple is being a Christian. 83 

Whoever, then, can, in a spirit of unfeigned sinceri- 
ty, say that he desires to form in himself that charac- 
ter which Christ has laid open for us, and that he 
trusts in God for help—whoever can say these things, 
day by day, and then, according to his strength and 
experience, tries to realize them, need not wait for any 
earthquake or moral revulsion to shake down the pil- 
lars of his soul. Let him begin right there, and go 
right forward, and commence rejoicing that he is 
Christ's. 

Now, right over against that experience, this feeling 
comes up: “If I werea Christian I could not pray one 
way and live another.” Certainly you could. There has 
not been a man on the face of the earth that was not 
subject to infirmities, and weaknesses, and tempta- 
tions, even after he had accepted Christ. I know that 
there are some persons who think they have reached a 
state in which they are infallible, not in judgment, but 
in respect to obedience ; and about such persons I only 

have to say, that their certainty is not usually 


taktn of by others who know them best, They do not, 


or good-will at large. 


as a general thing, make the most favorable impres- 
sion upon those who see them. On the contrary, the 
majority ofthese persons who have thought they were 
perfect, has struck me as conceited ; as spiritual prigs, 


80 to speak; as having immense selfishness and self- 


contentment; and as being so busy with their own ro- 
ligion that they had not much time for benevolence 
A great many of them are bet- 
ter, but a great many of them are no better than this. 
And yet, I think that the experience of the ripest and 
best men on earth is, that though a man’s desire may 
be ever so right, and though he may strive everso hard 
to go right, his life will be like the track of a ship. I 
do not care how close you eye the compass, or watch 
the wheel, there is not a ship that is not veering from 
a right line all the time. In going from New York to 
Liverpool, you are all the time paying off, and taking 
in. You are perpetually shifting the wheel, in order 
to come back into the imaginary straight line in which 
you are endeavoring to steer; but you are constantly 
wriggling and going in a zig-zag course. When persons 
want to go right from day to day, and are laboring to 
do it, itis no evidence that they are not Christians if 
they do not succeed. 

Persons are often troubled because they have not 
had any deep conviction. They say: “I want to live 
a Christian life, but I have no evidence that I am a 
Christian.“ But what is the evidence of being a Chris- 
tian? Itis simply that you are trying to become what 
Christ would have you to be. What is the evidence of 
being a scholar in a school, but that you are endeavor- 
ing to learn? The man at the top of the class is no 
more really a scholar than the man at the bottom. 
Any one who goes to school, and wants to learn, no 
matter how dull or slow he may be, is ascholar. And 
all that anybody can claim is that he is in the school of 
Christ. To be a Christian is being in Christ’s school, 
and learning of him, and as far as in you lies, as far as 
your temperament and disposition and social sur- 
roundings will permit, striving to fulfill the will of God. 
Being a scholar of Christ in that sense constitutes a 
man a Christian, gives him a right to the fellowship of 
Christians, and gives him a right, also, to joy and 
comfort, not in himself, but in the fact that he has a 
Father, a Redeemer, who watches over him for his 
good—One that is tender, lenient, patient, forgiving, 
and that, having loved his own, will love them unto the 
end. 


Public Opinion. 


EVOLUTION VERSUS CHRISTIANITY. 
[From the Churchman. ] 

E think it obvious, that in the doctrine of evolu- 
tion we find the root of most radical changes in the 
constitution of human society. Let humanity be no more 
looked upon as something definitely and permanently separa- 
ted from all other modes of being, but as changeable in its 
substance and qualities and ever changing, and the bonds of 
sympathy and affection that have bound men together from 
the beginning of human history must be speedily dissolved. 
As the stream returns no more to its fountain, nor revisits 
the lands through which it has passed, so humanity, in its 
ever onward flow, leaves behind it the past and its genera- 
tions, and looks back upon them only as repulsive memorials 
of its infancy and weakness. What fellow-feeling has the 
man of to-day for the half-man, half-brute, whom Darwin 
makes his progenitor? What interest can the historian have 
in those long ages of savage strife of which the evolution- 
ists speak? All community of feeling vanishes as the chasm 
widens between the successive generations, and we are as in- 
different to the destruction of our long line of ancestors as 

to the destruction of the beasts with whom they fought. 

Very unlike this is the Christian conception of humanity. 
With what reverence do we look upon the Adam and Eve of 
Paradise, the first fatherand mother! And the most debased 
of their descendants we receive within the pale of our sym- 
pathies. God's tmage stamped upon man, from the highest 
to the lowest, this is what the Christian sees. In the most de- 
graded he recognizes a brother. Thisis the bond of unity— 
of one blood has God made all nations of men. 

Let the doctrine of evolution prevail, and as humanity loses 
its unity, so does it its sacredness. If the uncivilized races 
perish, why mourn for them? Why have schools for the im- 
belles, hospitals for the maimed and deformed? Preserve the 
highest and. best types of mankind, and care not for the 
lower. Their extinction is not the loss, but the gain of civill- 
zation. 

HIGU CHURCH EXCLUSIVENESS ONE OF THE CAUSES OF 

THE PECAY OF ENGLISH MISSIONS. 

[From the Pall Mall Gazette.) 

E other cause of iil success arises from the exacer- 
bation of religious divisions among Christians themselves ; 
and this, too, strange to say, grows stronger and more virulent 
as faith itself, in the opinion of many among us, grows weaker. 
The Roman Catholic missionary was always in theory exclu- 
sive ; his stern logic refused to recognize any distinction, before 
the tribunal of the Church, between the follower of Luther 
and the follower of Mumbo Jumbo. But, in quieter days than 
ours, he was often better than his logic; could lay it aside for 
the time, and sympathize, or even co-operate, with other 
Christians outside the pale, when they might be thrown to- 
gether beyond the line or “on Greenland’s icy mountains.” 
Now, he is far too strictly trained, and, which is more im- 
portant, far too closely watched, to indulge in apy such ami- 
able aberrations. He can only tell his savazeé listener that 
their next-door neighbor, the Protestant, is just as effectually 
beyond the pale of. salvation as himgelf, and more hopelessly 
; with what result on the savage’s appreciation of religious 
truth it boots not to inquire. But. until lately, Protestants 
were, at all events, exempt from this fanaticism of exclusive- 
ness, and could co-operate freely and cheerfully in the con- 
version of the heathen without compromising their differ- 


preaching 
| hegithy life, whether of the body or the soul. 


face of a perishing heathen worid. The Chutch ot Engiand, 
the Wesleyans, the Baptists of the United States, partitioned 


The Church of Engian@—as represented by her most active 
clergy, and especially by that section of them which furnighes 
our missionaries with their Ep order stands on its ex- 
clusive ruht with quite as much thorough orthodory, if not 
as yet with quite as much overbearing presumption, as that 
of Rome. Only three or four years ago the leaders of the 
party at home organized an undertaking to convert the Sand- 


therefore commenced, and is proceeding, in our missionary 
fabric, even before the foundations are well laid. And yet 
we wonder that ignorant millions do not press to enter 
within! | 


NEED OF MORE CHRISTIANITY IN OUR PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE. 
{From the Christian Intelligencer.) 
1 is an abundance of theological reviews and 
religious periodicals. Met. bee But there is ample 

room for that kind of direct and indirect religious element 
which will flush our best current literature with a more thas 
maidenly purity, and strengthen its power over large numbers 
of people who cannot be reached by ponderous quarterties 
and by ordinary religious papers. 

An infidel agitator once said in a public university meeting 
in this city: I never lecture directly upon infidelity, but 
upon temperance and other moral subjects, and I abhwrays 
speak upon infidel principles. It is right to learn from the 
enemy, and so practise upon his own tactics. Christianity 
asks for no subterfuges. She will have none of them. But 
the parable of the leaven hidden in the measure of meal has 
yet to receive ita full application to our popular literature. 
Christianity has a clear right to universal recognition as a 
constant force in modern civilization. The day has long gone by 
when she was merely tolerated in polite society and in polite 
literature. She has won her queenly place by her royal acts, 
and she rightfully demands a qucenly homage from the age 
v ulch owes to her its noblest distinctions. She craves not its 
patronage, nor does she fear its assaults. Her representatives 
in contemporary scholarship and authorship are the peers of 
the greatest names in thé opposing ranks. They will plant 
her standards upon every contested field, without fear for 
the issue. Shall they have the opportunity in this great battle- 
ground of the powerful periodicals? Shall they be made the 
exponents of a truly Christian literature? What is most 
needed just now is courage to face the subject, and, aboveall, 
the intelligent purpose, which is the soul of valor and the 
pledge of victory. 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE SAN DOMINGO SCHEME. 
From the Nation.] 


HE next thing will of course be—of this Dr. Howe 
at least makes no secret—to get the United States Gov- 
ernment in some manner involved in the affair, so as to com- 
pel it to take possescion of the Dominican Republic. . . . 
Dominica once annexed, the conquest or absorption of Hayti 
would soon follow, almost as a matter of necessity. For the 
government of such communities as these are, either for their 
good or for ours, the Constitution supplies no machinery. 
Principle, and the precedent set at the South, would eompel 
us to admit them to the Union as equal States, and the island 
would cut up naturally into two, sending four members to 
the Senate and several to the House. Bands of white men 
would, of course, undertake, as at the South, to show the 
Africans ho to run the machine,’ and we should then hare 
a pleasant addition to the existing complications of our poli- 
tics. We may rely on it, the “Custom-house party” at San 
Domingo and Port-au-Prince would not be in any respect in- 
ferior in ingenuity or audacity to its great prototypes nearer 
home: and it is safe to conclude that each clection would give 
us four or five governors and as many legislatures, who would 
barricade themselves in halls and other strongholds and bid 
deflance to their enemies, till an attorney-general’s “ opin- 
ion or a battalion of infantry came from Washington to 
settle the dispute. The influence on the Senate and House, 
and on the morals of politicians of the Southern States, and of 
“the wild-cat States of the West which have been recently 
admitted, is already pretty well known to our readers. We 
do not need to enlarge on it. Let no one, however, read the 
poetical effusions of the Dominican undertakers without 
thinking of these things, of South Carolina and Louisiana, of 
Kansas, of the Crédit Mobilier, and without asking himself 
how long the Government can stand the indefinite expansion 
of this awful volume of ignorance and corruption. There is 
no way of hindering as many gentlemen as please from in- 
vesting money in San Domingo, and buying privileges from 
Baez and his people, but there is a way of hindering the full 
execution of the programme by drawing the United States 
into the net. That part of the scheme can be defeated by 
watchfulness and by reform; but watchfulness without re- 
form is of no use. We are evidently getting every day nearer 
to the point at which either virtue or money must get final 
control of the Government, and we see very plainly what is 
going on. It is not perspicacity which is wanting, but the re- 
morseless determination to get rid of rogues and put down 
“schemes.”’ 
“WORLDLY AMUSEMENTS.” 
(From the Morning Star (Free-Will Saptist), Dover, N. I.] 


F by “amusement” is meant a mere impulsive 
frivolity, and if by “worldly” is meant anything un- 
principled and unchristian, the whole case is plain, and no 
argument is needed. But if by “amusement” is meant 
simply ihe element that supplies wholesome, recreative play, 
thore is that in human nature that demands it. And t by 
“ worldly” is simply meant that which is not technically re- 
ligious, and which those who are not Christians treely illus- 
trate, the case is quite different. Using the word in its 
legitimate sense, there is a tendency toward and a need of 
play in Christians as well asothers. A nature lacking this is 
defective, abnormal, unhealthy ; and the life eut from which 
this element wholly drops will be parpal. warped, one-sided, 
relatively weak, and in danger of wearing itself out before 
its time... Of course there may be excess in amusements, as 
there very generally is; and then it becomes weakness, folly 
and sit. One needs to put conscience into it, as well as inte 
and prayer. But it is an element in every really 
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between them on reasonable terms the missionary work to be 
done in the various sections of Polynesia and portions of the 
American continent. This “truce ot God is new denounced. 
wich Islanders, not from heatheniam, but from Baptist Chris- 
tianity without “apostolieal succession.” Disintegration has 
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BOOKS. 


The Ecclesiastical Polity of the —— Testament. 
A ioe 4 for the Present in the Church of 
England. By Rev. G. A. Jacobs, D.D., late 
Head Master of Christ's Hospital. New York : 
T. Whittaker, No. 2 Bible House. 


Reoeiving the writings of uninspired men both in re- 
cent times and remote, not as authority, but at best as only 
possible directors toward authority, the author of this live 
book has gone to work very vigorously to examine the claims 
of the High Churehmen. The results of his thorough re- 
search be gathered from a few statements of the asser- 
tions ch he very amply and strenuously supports. The 
Ritualistic movement, he affirms, was begun and carried on 
by men who brought to bear on the public mind their stores 
of learning, gathered, not from the Apostles, but from post- 
apostolic Fathers; not from the divinely taught Church of the 
New Testament, but from the deteriorated Church of a later 
time. He thinks the aim of those who originated the High- 
Church movement was to make the Anglican Church conform 
to the ante-papal Church of the fourth century, when, as he 
seeks to show, there had already been serious departures 
from the simplicity of the apostolic age and truth. The Apos- 
tles had no successors, except in the sense in which every 
Christian man is their successor. In all the essential powers 
and authority of the Apostles’ office they had, and could have, 
none to succeed them.” From this thesis it may readily be 
inferred what are the author's views of ordination, the priest- 
hood, the sacraments, the sanetity of consecrated places, and 
the exclusiveness of the Episcopal Church. Yet ke is an 
earnest Episcopalian. He writes from within. But he would 
simplify, and spiritualize, and liberalize that Church, in order 
that it might be truly catholic and apostolic. 

The work has abundant foot-notes, and an ample appendix 
of much interest, in which are discussed the apostolical suc- 
cession ; confession, absolution, and penance ; the authority of 
councils; and some practices and doctrines commonly con- 
sidered Romanistic, but which in reality existed in the early 
post-apostolic Church. The publisher’s work is admirably 
done, 


Lange: I. and IT. Book of Kings. 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 


This volume of the Lange Commentary was prepared 
by Rev. Dr. Mähr, of Carlsruhe, author of The Symbolism of 
Mosaic Worship, and other works upon Biblical subjects. The 
translation of the First Book, with the exception of the last 
chapter, was made by Rev. Dr. Harwood, of New Haven, Ct.; 
and of the last chapter of the first, and the whole of the 
Second Book, by Rev. W. G. Sumner, of Morristown, N. J. It 
isan evidence of the extent to which the German language is 
being thoroughly studied in this country, that so many com- 
petent translators have been found to execute the parts of 
this work assigned them, to the satisfaction of Dr. Schaff, 
whose supervision and revision is given to the whole. Mr. 
Sumner adds an appendix on the chronological difficulties 
presented by these Books, reviewing Dr. B&hr's opinions, and 
claiming that, for the final solution of the problems, we must 
look to contemporancous history. The discoveries of Rawlin- 
son, and the reasonings and suggestions of Oppert, are brought 
to bear on the points in dispute; and this interesting discus- 
sion is followed by a chronological table of the Period from 
the division of the kingdom to the compilation of the Book of 
Kings. 

In the commentary, the divisions employed in the other 
volumes aro retained, with a neccessary modification of one 
division—“ Doctrinal and Ethical.” Here “ Historical” is 
used instead of Doctrinal; but Dr. B&hr recognizes the 
soteriological character of these records, and does not fail to 
notice the relations which they sustain tu the gradual devel- 
opment of God's redemptive pian. 

It need hardly be said that this series is taking its place in 
the libraries of Bible students, as the most exhaustive and 
satisfactory commentary now in course of publication. 


Edward 


New York: 


The Normal Elementary Geometry. 
Brooks. Philadelphia: Sower, Potts 


The same merits which characterized the „Normal 
Algebra,“ noticed in these columns a short time ago, appear 
in this Elementary Geometry.“ It is brief, simple, logical in 
development, and eminently suited to the intellectual grade of 
the students for which it is designed, namely} those who be- 
gin the subject in our middle class schools. Mr. Brooks has 


attempted nothing further than a straightforward, lucid pre- 


sentation of the elements of the science in such a way that 
the whole subjoct may be gone over thoroughly in the time 
usually given to Geometry in institutions ranging between 
the public high school and the colleges (time usually spent on 
the first four or five books of ordinary treatises); but what 
he has attempted he has performed with admirable skill. The 
advantage of the plan he has adopted will commend itself to 
every teacher of such classes, since it secures quite as much 
mental training to the pupils as the common course, and very 
much more knowledge of geometry and its uses. In the ap- 
plication of geometrical principles the book is exceptionally 
rich—practical problems and theorems for the exercise of 
original thought forming an essential and prominent part of 
its plan. 


Dr. Wairright’s Patient, by Edmund Yates (Har- 
pers), deals in a general and gingerly way with the subject of 
insanity, though it preaches no sermon about the manago- 
ment of asylums, as does Reade’s Hard Cash, and airs no theo- 

les about lunacy, or analysis of the steps that lead to it, as do 
some morbidly metaphysical and psychological stories that 
could wc named. The principal patient’s case seems to be one 
of periodical fr: and the cure is effected partly by the 
love of a fine young gentleman, partly by the skill of a cele- 
brated German physician, whose method of treatment is not 
so much as hinted to the curious reader. The madness thus 
vaguely sketched is really nothing more than an obetacle con- 
jured up by the author to interrupt the course ef true love, 
Mr. Yates writes with considerable power, as the readers of 


though 
His pictures of vulgar life in the present book, in Mrs. Powler 
and Mrs. Jupp, are feeble echoes of Dickens, and impress us 
Uke copies of caricatures, and not at all studies from nature. 
Tho lady patients (for there are two) are, on the other Mand, 


life-like and attractive sketches: and the soubrette heroine— 
if we may so denominate a young milliner’s apprentice, who 
begins to be a Becky Sharp, and nearly falls even lower than 
that, but finally becomes a gentle and true wife—is an equally 
natural and more elaborate picture. The two heroes are 
clerks in the department of tho Stannaries, which is described 
in a way that would be more effective if it did not so strongly 
reéall the Circumlocution Office. The reader will probably be 
more or less interested by the progress of the story, but dis- 
appointed at last to find that it has left with him so little food 
for profitable reflection, except in one disagreeable episode, 
giving a glimpse of the London row and his selfish viees. 


Bessie, a Novel, by Julia Kavanagh (Appleton), is a 
story containing pleasant passages of description, particularly 
of sylvan scenery around Fontainebleau, and one or two 
strongly marked characters, with a number of others, agrec- 
able though vague. The plot is ingenious, though not intri- 
cate. It turns on the heroic silence of a woman with regard 
to her marriage, maintained for long after she believes her 
husband to be dead. There are reasons of a partly romantic 
and partly prudential character for this silenve; but it is not 
made clear why the husband, who is not dead, does not at- 
tempt to communicate with his wife until he comes back in 
the last chapter to make her happy. There is another love 
story interwoven with this, the thread of which is skillfully 
managed, so as to heighten the effect of both. The moral 
tone of Miss Kavanagh's books is unobjectionable, and yet 
they are not so dull as many unobjectionable books. 


‘Sermons preached in Rugby School Chapel in 1867- 
1860, by the Right Rev. Frederick Temple, D.D. (London and 
New York: MacMillan & Co.), is a third series of those manly, 
Saxon sermons, of which we have before spoken so fully, 
and commended them to the readers of the Christian 
Union so freely, that it is only necessary to announce this 
additional volume. Iko a delicate, wholesome, well-ripened 
fruit, it is ecatable to the core. The publishers have made the 
book pleasant both to the hand and eye, and you cannot turn 
to a page of the discourses that does not attract you, and in- 
struct you, and lift up your mind and heart by the purest and 
noblest Christian words. Upon any young man who would 
read them, a father or friend could not bestow a better gift 
than these comely volumes, 


POETRY. 


Messrs. Scribner, Armstrong & Co., have issued, in a 
single volume, under the title ef Garnered Sheavea, the com- 
plete poetical works of Dr. J. d. Holland, handsomely printed 
and illustrated. Bittersweet, the earliest, best, and most popu- 
lar of Dr. Holland's poetical publications, occupies the first 
half of the book; and is followed by Kathrina, which is almost 
equally well known and widely circulated, though it lacks the 
freshness and vivacity of the carlier poem. After this comes 
the Marble Prophecy, far interior to both of them in taste and 
in beauty; and a few minor pieces complete the volume. The 
numbering of the pages, which stops at the end of the first, 
and again at the end of the second poem, indicates that Gar- 
nered Sheaves is merely three volumes, or three “ sheaves,” 
tied together by one binding. Tho illustrations comprise a 
steel-plate frontispiece, giving an excellent picture of the in- 
telligent and handsome face of the author, and a number of 
wood engravings, the mechanical execution of which is geno- 
rally good, while tho selection and treatment of subjects is 
almost uniformly bad. Among the exceptions to this con- 
demnation, wo note a picturo in Bittersweet, of fishers draw- 
ing a net, and another in Kathrina, of a forest path and vista. 
lilustrations of the opposite kind are unfortunately numo- 
rous. A man kneeling to pray, with his head in a chair; a 
minister baptizing ; a woman making a bow; and similar sub- 
jects, are treated in a manner hopelessly comm@gnplace. The 
artists who illustrate popular romances in the weekly papers 
have better instinct what to do, and how to do it, than is here 
displayed. 

We do not attempt, at this late day, a criticism of Dr. Hol- 
land's poetry. We have recently expressed an unfavorable 
opinion of his latest long poem, The Marble Prophecy; it is 
fulr to add that its predecessors are not, in our Judgment, so 
positively faulty. There isa war between the critics and the 
public about them, tho formor affecting to despise, and the 
latter evidentiy admiring. Doubtless there are grounds for 
both feelings; the explanation of the difference lics in tho 
different standards of judgment employed. The critics esti- 
mate these works as poctry; but the purchascrs and readers 
of them are not bound to that view. They may value tho 
delicate sentiment, fervent religious feeling and sturdy com- 
mon sense of the verses; they may accept them for the sake 
of “Timothy Titcomb’s”’ hearty, practical and wholesome 


| spirit; they may prefer them to moral essays in drier forms; 


in fact, they do all this, and appreciate, besides, the correct 
structure and musical flow of the verses. The extraordinary 
popularity of this author’s works is a proof of their influence, 
in which we rejoice, because we know that influence must be 
for high morality and true religion. 


Rev. Charles T. Brooks, well known to the American 
public as one of the most successful translators of German 
poetry, has brought out an English version (issued by Roberts 
Brothers, of Boston) of Leopold Schefer’s Welt-Priester. It is 
entitled, with literal acourac,, The World-Pricst, a name 
which will scarcely convey a clear idea to the reader. Tho 
Priest of Nature,“ or “of the Universe,” might be better, 
though still somewhat obscure. Mr. Brooks has retained the 
literal German, net feeling called upon to clear up an indo- 
terminate vagueness which exists in that language as well as 
in our own. The book itself contains a series of mystical and 
sentimental meditations upon the deepest themes known to 
the human soul. The author, Leopold Schefer, was born in 
1784, and was sixty-two years old when this volume first ap- 
peared, ten years after the Layman’s Breviary, upon which, 
conjointly with this work, his great reputation rests. Those 
who have learned, in translations or in the original, to under- 
stand and love Jean Paul, will bo powerfully drawn to Scho- 
fer, whose genius is in many points allied to that of Richter. 
We quote, though we must mar in quoting, a few lines from 
a wonderfu! poem, The Eagle,” which illustrates one side of 
Bchefer’s power. The idea of infinite time and space, here so | 
beautifully conveym™, is not the principal one of the poem; 
and what we cut away is profounder in meaning than what 
we leave—but unfortunately too long for our purpose, 

“T sat upon a gold-brown ¢agie’s beck, 
That hung there still, as if nailed up in air. 
I knew that every seven thousarid years 
One of his feathers only would turn white, 


And when at last he had grown white as snow, 

Then, when a hundred thousand years had passed, 

One feather would grow brown—andé all, at last, 

At such longintervals! ... 

So long, long—such immeasurable time, 

That I so many times havo changed to white, 

And brown, as thero have rain-drops falficn from 

heaven, 

So many times as thoro aro grains of sand 

On all the stars, times so innumerablo 

That all, all water had a thousand times 

Deen tears already, and all, all the air 

Already sighs, yea, even the sore death-groan ; 

Of earth each handful had been dead men’s dust. 
The description of the dreamer, borne by this eagle inter- 
minably through immeasurable spaces, and viewing every- 
where, in all the crowded stars, graves, death and sorrow, is 
profoundly impressive—even more so, we think, than the 
famous dream of the universe by Jean Paul, which we quoted, 
apropos of the stars, in our scientific column, a few weeks 
ago. 

Treasure Trove (Osgood & Co.) is a clever little poem, 
or story in verse, which would be thoroughly admirable but 
for some frightful passages, unwarranted by the license oven 
of humorous poetry. It narrates in an extremely fluent, 
witty, and amusing way a tale of the times of Richard Coeur 
de Lion, involving the siege and sack of the castle of Chalus 
and the death of the king. The apparent seriousness of the 
passago describing Richard's death-bed is incongruous with 
the rollicking tone of the context; the heroics are too good 
for mock-heroics. But the subsequent flaying alive ef the 
young archer who killed him is a scene too horrible to be 
treated in lively doggerel. The style is that of the Ingoldaby 
Legends, abounding in ingenious rhymes and puns, with fre- 
quent teuches of higher wit. Thus Richard sends word to the 
suppliant rebels in the castle: 


“ By the Holy Tomb, I'll hang them all! 
They ve hung out so well behind their wall 
They'll hang out well before it;“ 
and thon, “enjoying his joke, as a monarch may,” 
laughed till he ached for want of breath,“ 
Ike many, believing the noxt best thing 
To a joke with a point is a joke with a sting.” 
Mr. Eytinge’s illustrations, some twenty-five in number, are 
full of vigor and humor, capitally assisting what wo suppose 
may be assumed as the objcct of the poem, if it has any ob- 
ject but whimsical fun, namely, to display, through the me- 
dium of satire, the savage rudeness of tho good old times.“ 
We must be permitted to say, however, that as we do not like 
the author’s allusions to the flaying alive of young Bertrand, 
so we think the artist might have spared us the revolting pic- 
ture of the “ carver” hanging out the skin to dry. 


The Minnesinger of Germany, by A. E. Kroeger 
(Hurd and Houghton), supplies in a satisfactory way a real 
want, sinco many readers are unable to uso the ancient or 
modern German for gaining a knowledge of men and times 
around which hangs so much of the fascination of chivalry 
and romance. Mr. Kroeger gives a clear statement of the na- 
ture, structure, and progressive development of Minnesong, 
from its original single stropho to the sweet and intricate 
lyric, the pedantic, didactio pocm, the sensual erotic, the 
exalted hymn to the Virgin, or tho stately epic of heroic his- 
tory. This statement is copiously illustrated by translations 
of the Minnelieder themselves. These translations are by no 
means flucnt and correct English verse; but it would be un- 
fair to find fault with them on that account, since thelr 
paramount object is to lay bare to the reader the mechan- 
ism, as well as tho spirit, of tho originals. Tho amazing 
wealth and variety of metrical invention displayed by 
theso early Gorman poets has not been, and probably 
could not be, paralleled in English. Mr. Kroeger says, 
“Tennyson and Swinburne, of all modem poets—Sheliley, 
too, In some of his lyrics—come nearest the Minnesinger 
in melodious sound of words, artful construction of rhythm, 
and arrangement of stanzas; but thoy lack the fresh, 
youthful, inexpressibly sweet and graceful, because natural, 
flow of form, and the still more charming natve subjects of 
the Minnelied. Jacob Grimm calls the Minnelteder a womanly 
poetry, and justly enough; though in the works of Walther 
ven der Vogelweide, the greatest of the Minnesinger, there 
are poems of the maniiest character. Dut, on the whole, 
these Minnelieder breathe, indeed, nothing but love and 
sweetness; love and swectness of the woods, meadows, flow- 
ers, grass, rivers and birds; love and sweetness of woman; 
and love and sweetness of Mary, the Mother of God.” 

We think no cultivated reader can fail to find this charm fn 
Mr. Kroeger’s book, and to be thankful for the nearer ac- 
quaintance which it offers him with such great souls as God- 
frey of Strasburg, Ulrich of Lichtenstein, —— aud 
Sir Walter “of the Bird-pasture.”’. 
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Business Department. 


INSURANCE. 


A DUTY NOT OT TO BE DE- 
FERRED. 


CTIVE men, who are entirely wrap- 
ped up in their own occupations, 
naturally feel that they have not time to 
attend to anything but the current busi- 
ness of the hour. Every one of them ex- 
pects to find time, on some day, to get his 
life insured. 
He says to himself, repeatedly, “ I must 


| see about getting that life insurance poli- 


oy. Time is slipping on. It should have 
been done long ago. It is my solemn duty 
to make provision for my family, and if 
anything were to happen to me and this 
not done, what would become of them? 
Ah, well: to-morrow I will doit, A day 
can make no difference. It would be ex- 
traordinary, indeed, if anything were to 
happen to-night.” 

So, it would; although as the event 
feared must happen some time, and does 
happen quite as often without warning 


- as with it, there is no reason why it 


should not occur on that as well as on any 
other night. 

But that is not so much to the point. If 
this good intention were always carried 
into effect; if the morrow were always 
seized upon and the pressing duty done, 
it would be well. But too often this is 
not so. “‘ To-morrow, and to-morrow, and 
to-morrow, creeps on its pretty pace;“ 
the months follow after each other, 
and what can be done on any day, no 
day q; found to be suited for. Thus duty 
is deferred. untill, at last, the crisis comes, 
and vith it the catastrophe. 

Ond of the best uses of an anniversary 
period, such as that which we have just 
passed, is to check the selfish activity of 
men, who are entirely wrapped up in 
their own occupations, and to impress 
them with a sense of their duty to others, 
so effectually that they will go, at once, 
and perform that duty. No business 
man who is wise, will allow this new 
year to get far on its course until he has 
performed the duty of insuring his life 
for the benefit of those who are now de- 
pendent upon him.— V. F. Observer. 

THE LIFE INSURANCE 
AGENT. 


are always glad to meet a good 

life insurance agent—by which we 

mean one who comprehends the dignity 

and greatness of the business, and who 

possesses those personal accomplishments 

which show that hois the right man in 
the right place. 

Good life insurance agents belong to 
that clazs of commercial buyers and sel- 
lers which is numerous in every market. 
They are commissioned to open negotia- 
tions on behalf of their principals; and 
the course of trade has become such as to 
make the services of these commercial 
agents not only convenient, but neces- 
sary. If we go into the market to buy 
cotton or wool, tea or sugar, pork or 
flour, stocks or gold, a ship or a house, 
we can make the purchase with best ad- 
vantage through an agent or broker. 

The cause of this is the enormous value 
of time. To every enterprising merchant 
timo is money; and the instrument which 
saves time for him saves money for him. 
One of these instruments Is the life insur- 
ance agent. He, like other commercial 
brokers, has valuable merchandise to 
soll. That merchandise is a policy of in- 
surance on your life—desirable for you 
to purchase, profitable for you to hold. 
He brings it to your notice with thesame 
motives that induce other commercial | a 
agents to offer you their services in 
the various departments of trade. You 


) certainly need a policy of insurance on 


— 


your life, as much as you need a policy of 

ce on your store; and the proper 
agent of a responsible life insurance so- 
ciety, who calls to offer you a policy, who 
solicits you to take one, who urges you to 
do it with the same persistency that the 
merchandise broker urges a purchase, is 
entitied to an attentive reception, be- 


cause he is, in reality, doing you a Ming 


favor. 
Tea, sugar, and flour are considered to 


be necessaries of life, It you know where 


to go, and have abundant time to spare, 
you may purchase the stock you are in 
want of without the aid of a broker. But, 


— 


as you are a busy man to whom time is 
money, you find that the merchandise 
agent is a great convenience. 


Life insurance is a necessity of life more witl 


absolute than tea, sugar, and flour. As 


you may not be able to go to the com- in 


pany that has it to sell, the company 
sends itsagent toyou. Andif you answer 
No to his solicitations, if you put him off, 
as if his business were not of immediate 
importance, or if you become impatient 
by his importunity—hbis anxiety to sell 
you his merchandise—you may be mak- 

ing a mistake, for a policy of insurance 
on your life is not always to be ob- 
tained. 

To the multitude, the services of the life 
insurance agent are necessary, because 
the majority of the people must be edu- 
cated about the system. Some have only 
vague ideas, some have erroneous opin- 
ions about it. Who shall eradicate this 
ignorance? Who shall stimulate people 
to study life insurance, to understand it, 
to appreciate it, to desire it? Of course, 
it must be the life insurance agent. And 
is he is, as he ought to be, a man who 
comprehends the greatness and | ro 
of his occupation, who devotes his life to 
his work, he is a public benefactor. 

We believe that our excellent system of 
mutual life insurance could never havo 
attained to its present prosperous condi- 
tion without their assistance. Oneof the 
largest and most successful insurance 
companies, the Equitable, has always re- 
cognized the value of such men; and the 
leading position which this society now 
holds among our life insurance compa- 
nies is due not only to its usefulness, se- 
curity, wealth, and integrity, but also 
to its good life insurance agentse—the 
right men in the right place—N. F. Inde- 


pendent. 


EMPLOYMENT. 

A SPLENDID Business OprorTunitr is 
to be found in an Agency for taking subscrip- 
tions to the Christian Union, with which is 
given away the largest and best Premium Pic- 
ture ever offered, the new and exquisite $12.00 
French Oleograph called Little Runaway and 
her Pets.“ (Olcographs are the choicest class 
of French Art-Printing in oils—the perfection 
of Oil-Chromo.) We also give the superb 
$10.00 Pair of Genuine French Oil Chromos, 
“ Wide Awake” and Fast Asleep.“ subjects 
Life-Size—charming fac-similcs of original OU 
Paintings. Last year, one Agent made $800 in 
8 months; another $507 in 3 days; another 
$04.40 in one week; one $37.00 in one day; and 
many others from $5 and $10 to $40 per day. 
This year our offers are even more profitable. 
This paper has tho larzest cireniation in the 
world. It will this year be mado better than 
ever. Serial tales by world-famous authors: 
L. M. Alcott, Edward Eggleston, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, etc. New and brilliant con- 
tributors. Illustrated Holiday Number and 
back Nos. qf Miss Alcott's story free. Tho 
most taking Combination and the largest 
commissions! Goop AGENTS WANTED! Intel- 
ligent men and women wanted everywhere. 
To get good territory, exclusively assigned, 
send carly for ciroularand terms! J. B. Ford 
& Co., New York; Boston, Mass.; Chicago, III.; 
San Cal. 


A -CLASS Busty for a reliable 
man, with the assuranco of making from $2,000 
to $3,000 a year, can bo secured, in connection 
with an agency for the oxclusive sale of works 
by Henny Wand Beecurr, CULLEN 
Brrant, Harner Deu Stowe, o. Write 
for particulars to J. B. FORD & CO., New 
York ; Boston; Chicago; or San Francisco. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES, 


Boryerr’s FLavorine EXTRActrs. 
The superiority of these extracts conatats in thetr 
pert ure and great strength. They are 
warranted free from the poisonous oils and 
acids, and are not only true to their 1 
but are pre from fruits of the 


quality, and are so hly concentrated that 
com parati quantity only need be 
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NEW CANTATAS! 


ORATORIOS! ANTHEMS! 
New and Attractive Cantatas. 


Any back numbers may be had. 
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stamp fora full Table of Subjects published up te 
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ANTHEM BOOKS. The Instructions of the most Eminent Masters. 

12 The greatest number of collateral (free) advantages, 


IN PRESS.—NEARLY READY. 
STRAUSS’S DANA MUSIC. Violin and 


Piano. 
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CONGRESS AND CREDIT MOBILIER. 


HA is the matter in Congress? What is 
all this investigation about, in which so 
many eminent public men figure? What is the 
Crédit Mobilier? And what have all these Sen- 
ators and Congressmen done that brings down 
upon them so much criticism? Is it anything more 
than a fair commercial transaction, which poli- 
ticians are trying to work up against their adver- 
saries, for political effect? Bad as sucha use of 
political animosity would be, one could wish that 
it were only that. 

Let us begin at the beginning. About 1852 a 
bank was established in Paris designed to facili- 
tate the operations of all capitalists and contract- 
ors who were engaged in the construction of great 
public works—railways, canals, quays, -bridges, 
hotels, ete., etc. The idea of a bank devoted to 
some special interest was not new, and is common 
among ourselves—at least in theory—as the names 
indicate—Corn Exchange Bank, Butchers’ and 
Drovers’ Bank, Mechanics’ Bank, Merchants’ 
Bank, Leather Dealers’ Bank, eic. 

The Crédit Mobilier was devoted to the interest 
of contractors upon great public improvements, 
by loans, guarantees, and by the purchase of 
shares or the assumption of contracts; and 
though for a time it was largely profitable, and 
was of great public utility, and was imitated in 
Austria, Prussia and Italy, yet it fell under the 
imputation of being a speculating concern, im- 
moral and dangerous; and in the enthusiasm of 
his opposition to it, the great advocate, M. 
Berryer, pronounced it the greatest gambling- 
house which the world has ever seen.” 

+ But what has all this to do with the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad? We shall see. 

It will surprise one who did not know the in- 
terior feelings of America during her vast civil war, 
that the greatest road of the age, or of any age, 
running across an unpeopled continent, and 0\ er 
the loftiest range of mountains in the western 
hemisphere, should haye been undertaken at a 
time when the whole nation was oppressed with 
the great war. But it was wer for the maintenance 
of the Union. The heart of the people was hot for 
Union. The plan for binding together the conti- 
nent from west to east found itself rushing in the 
channel of public enthusiasm. Congress dealt 
bountifully with the companies that petitioned it 
to lend help. The work was national, and worthy 

of munificent patronage, and never did Legislature 
more magnificently endow a gieat enterprise. 
‘‘Draw two lines westward across the continent, 
forty miles apart. Of this broad helt, forty sniles 
wide and thousands long,” said Congress, let the 
road have ten alternate sections of land per mile; 
let it have a right to issue bonds for every twenty 
miles completed, equal in amount to the Govern- 
ment loan to the road; there shall be a loan of 
Government bonds to the road, for sixteen thou- 
sand dollars a mile, for the portion easy of con- 


struction; thirty-twothousand a mile for the more 
difficult ; and forty-eight thousand for the moun- 
tainous section. The Government bonds shall con- 
stitute a second mortgage on the road, the com- 
pany’s own bonds being a first mortgage on the 
road and its franchises; and another class of bonds, 
resting upon the lands, shall be permitted.” The 
Trans-continental Road was a magnificent enter- 
prise—was ever an enterprise more magnificently 
endowed? The land grant alone was more than 
12,000 acres per mile, equivalent to at least twenty 
square miles! The Company could issue bonds on 
every completed section of the road to an amount 
equal to the Government loan on such section; and 
the Government loan, by itself alone, was suf- 
ficient to build the road! For, as good luck would 


| have it, the sections for which Government agreed 


to pay thirty- two thousand and forty-eight thou- 
sand dollars a mile, were, to a large extent, not 
much more expensive to build than those for 
it paid sixteen thousand 

And yet the toad could not be built! Capital- 
ists did not choese to-advance, at any ordinary rate 
of interest, the enormous sums required. Unless 
an extravagant profit could be secured they would 
not venture what they deemed a prodigious risk. 
The victorious temptation was soon found. A 
Crédit Mobilier offered to build the road for the 
Union Pacific Company. And what was this Crédit 
Mobilier? An old Pennsylvania charter was 
cheaply bought, its name, ‘ Fiscal Agency,” 
changed to Credit Mobilier of America.” This 
revamped concern, like another Noah's ark, was 
hauled alongside of the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, and into it, straightway, got all the principal 
members of the railroad company, and a nice voy- 
age they have made of it! What happened ? Why, 
as there was but a difference of name between 
Crédit Mobilier and Union Pacific, as the same men 
managed both, and sat to-day as Union Pacific, 
and to-morrow as Crédit Mobilier, the issue was, 
that the gentlemen entrusted with the manage- 
ment of the Union Pacific road, made a bargain 
with themselves to build the road for about twice 
the actual cost, and pocketed the profits, which 
have been estimated at about thirty million dol- 
lars! The Nation says: 

The way in which they built the road was this: First, Two 
hundred and thirty-eight miles were built under the manage- 
ment of the Union Pacific Railroad, at a cost of $27,500 per 
mile, and then the Union Pacific made a contract, through 
Mr. Oakes Ames, with the Crédit Mobilier to complete the un- 
dertaking at from $47,000 to $108,500 a mile; this contract was 
maGe to apply to the two hundred and thirty-eight miles al- 
ready built; that is to say, the Crédit Mobilier agreed to build 
a road already built, and for this the same corporation agreed 
to receive as a profit for not having built it the difference bo- 
tween the actual cost and the contract price. This contract 
was made in October, 1867, and it proved very profitable. On 
June 17, 1868, the stockholders of the Crédit Mobilier received 
60 per cent. in cash, and 40 per cent. in stock of the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad; on the 2d of July, 1868, 80 per cent. first mort- 
gage bonds of the Union Pacific Railroad, and 100 per cent. 
stock; July 3, 1868, 75 per cent. stock, and 75 per cent. first 
mortgage bonds; September 3, 1868, 100 per cent. stock, and 
75 per cent. first mortgage bonds; December 19, 1868, 200 
per cent. stock; while, before this contract was made, the 
stockholders had received, on the th of April, 1886, a divi- 
dend of 100 per cent. in stock of the Union Pacific Railroad; 


on the Ist of April, 1867, 50 per cent. of first mortgage bonds 
wero distributed; on the Ist of July, 1867, 100 per cent. in stock 


This is the kind of stock which men are inclined 
to buy. Seven or eight hundred per cent. on any 
investment, in a few months, ought to satisfy a 
reasonable fiscal ambition. But the road having 
been stripped of a vast property for the purpose 
of enriching those who should have been its 
guardians, that soon happened which was to be 
e ted. It could not pay the annual interest on 
the bonds loaned to it by the Government. 

The vast property which the road should have 
had to meet all its engagements was swallowed 
up in Crédit Mobilier—i. e., among the officers and 
managers of the Union Pacific road. 

It is plain that the Union Pacific would need 
warm friends in Congress. There was a good deal 
to be done, first or last, to mend its broken for- 
tunes, and make up the weakness entailed upon it 
by its friends. The managers of the Crédit Mobil- 
ier hought that there would be no harm in placing 
a little of their stock in the hands of influential 
Congressmen. There is no reason, except sensi- 
bility to reputation for immaculate honor, why a 
Congressman should not buy that stock. It may 
well be srmposed that they knew nothing of the 
internal h'story of Credit Mobilier, and knew little 
of the legislation which might arise in connection 
with it. 

About July of last summer, 1872, when the Presi- 
dential canvass began to grow warm, a certain 
Col. McComb quarreled with his partners in Crédit 
Mobilier about the ownership ef some 250 shares 


Oakes Ames, member of Congress from Massa- 
chusetts, and the chief thanager of Crédit Mobilier, 
to be used among members of Congress. McComb 
disclosed these facts, and published the names of 
a number of gentlemen who, he affirmed, had been 


Crédit Mobilier stock. Among these were Henry 


of the House of Representatives; Senator Patter- 


sylvania; Schuyler Colfax, Vice-President of the 
United States; Mr. Garfield, of Ohio; James 
Brooks, of New York; Mr. Dawes, of Massachu- 


charge of receiving Crédit Mobilier stock was, in 
general, indignantly denied by all the parties. 


as any other men, to deal in public securities, they, 


But the rest present a more pitiable plight than 


ean Congress. Several are convicted of evasions 
and disingenuousness; others of the most sus- 
picious forgetfulness of facts, and some of astound- 


not concluded at the present writing, and we fer- 
vently hope, though with faint expectation, that 
some redeeming light will be thrown upon the 
case. If not, some names which all men have 
honored will be deeply stained with dishonor. 


OF BEGGING AND DIGGING. 


PARAGRAPH, going the rounds of the daily 
papers, and headed A Tragie Death,“ sets 
forth that Miss Magernie, a native of Pittsfield, in 
Massachusetts, died of starvation and opium, the 
other day, at St. Paul. In the best of feporter's 
English, it is related that her father was rich, and 
gave his daughter a thorough education,” but, 
dying insolvent, left her friendless in the cold 
world.” Going to St. Paul, she attempted to 
make vests for a livelihood, but her want of skill 
preventing success,” she tried other means of hon- 
orable support, whieh always failing, she took 
optum, and was found in her room in a dying 
state. 
Now, we concede that there is a tragedy here, 
but it is not, to our thinking, the final taking-off. 
Admitting the story to be true, the poor child’s. 
death seems the only act of the drama which was 
not tragic. The real element of tragedy lay in the 
vast disproportion between her needs and her 
capacities, between the qualities she brought to 
life, and the qualities which life demands. The 
failure to live was the tragieal thing. And the 
contemplation of it opens up the wide subject of 
the training of our girls. 
The mistake, as it seems to us, of cur whole sys- 
tem of female education, is a fundamental one. It 
contemplates only schools, and not functions. 
Whereas the modern American finds the only 
satisfaction of life to be usefulness, and has a right 
to demand the training which shall open the way 
alike to a noble contentment and to prosperity. 
We shall yet have something to say of the inade- 


casions ; but what with modern technical schools, 


the width of this broad continent wherein to better 
his condition, the boy, from the start, holds large 
odds against failure. Moreover, however miserably 
the means may fall short of the end, the thought 
that underlies a boys education is that he must 
study that he may be able to get his living. The 
community excuses neither idleness nor incapacity 
in a man. And the harder and the more intelligently 
he works, the more he sits at ease in the high places 
of public approbation. In this one condition his 
advantage over his sister is inestimable. For the 
community practically coddles and admires idle- 
ness and incapacity in a woman, as is shown in 
the quality of her education, and in the popular 
flings at the strong- minded.“ A working-boy 
rows his boat always with the current. A work 
ing-girl rows hers, usually, against it. 

We need no ghost come from the grave to tell us 
of the wrongs of all this, But the ghost of Nellie 
Magernie will not down. Here was a girl born in 
Pittafield, city of famous schools for girls, recetving 
there, it is said, a thorough education.“ We 


know what that means. It is an education begin- 


mentioned to him by Mr, Ames as recipients of 


quacy of the boy’s instruction to his probable oo 


with opportunities for apprenticeship, and with 


which he claimed, but which were assigned to 


Wüson, United States Senator, and candidate for 
the Vice-Presidency ; Mr. Blaine, of Maine, Speaker 


son, of New Hampshire; Judge Kelly, of Penn- ‘ 


— 


setts ; Logan, of Indiana, and several others. The 


Instead of avowing the simple truth, as they 
should have done, and claiming the right, as much 


with one or two exceptions, equivocated, seeking 
to leave upon the public mind an impression that 
the charge was false. The investigation now going 
on has exposed these subterfuges. Mr. Senator 
Wilson and Mr. Speaker Blaine seem, by general 
consent, to have come out of the ordeal unscathed. - 


was ever before seen in the history of the Ameri- 


ing falsehoods. It is true that the investigation is 
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ning with the scale of C natural on the piano, and 
ending with sonatas in G minor, and Le Roi des 
Montagnes, if, indeed, it comprehend anything so 
vigorous. It is an education which fits a girl for 

the trade of-a fine lady. Leaving out of view the 
insult implied in the notion that this teaching or 
existence can satisfy any immortal creature, 
there remains the certain and deliberate cruelty of 
it. For there is no class of girls in America, as in 
aristocratic countries, exempt from the necessity 
of labor. Wealth alone can insure. that freedom, 
arid wealth is nowhere so insecure as here, where 
the basis of it is seldom landed property. Of 
twenty girls brought up under this aimless system 
of instruction, and reared expensively, ten must, 
sooner or later, earn their bread, or if they do not, 
it is because they will be meanly content to take it, 
unearned, from father, brother, relative, or friend, 
who cannot afford to give it. Froude says that 
there are but three ways to get one’s living: to 
earn it, to steal it, or to beg it, and that he who 
daes not choose the first takes, perforce, one of 
the other two. There cannot be much question 
which is the wise way, one would think, yet, virtu- 
ally, we teach our well-bred girls to be thieves and 
beggars if we refuse to teach them to be workers. 
And by workers we do not mean superficial teachers 
of superficial studies, nor showy and faulty pianists, 
nor companions, on sufferance, of richer relatives 
and friends. We méan competent operators in some 
trade or handicraft. We mean photographers, tele- 
graphers, watchmakers, glass-engravers, wood- 
engravers, designers, tailors, dressmakers, jewelers, 
manufacturers, printers, shoemakers, sea-captains, 
architects, gardeners, farmers, poulterers, fruit- 
growers, book-keepers, upholsterers, picture-deal- 
ers, grocers, decorators, tin-peddlers, if any choose. 
Whatever business is honest and profitable fora boy 
is honest and profitable fora girl, other things being 
equal, since Heaven, less discriminating than mod- 
ern sentiment, has made capacity of no sex. Nellie 
Magernie finds her ‘thorough education” of no 
possible use to her when, for the first time, she 
needs to profit by it. 

Yet in the city where she died there were prob- 
ably a hundred families wherein a thoroughly 
competent American nurse or waitress and cham- 
bermaid would: have received exceptional wages, 
and a safe, if not an agreeable home. We do not 
speak of a cook’s situation, because a good cook is 
the creature of careful training and long practice, 
and no novice can fill that place. But other 
household avocations are comparatively mechani- 
cal and simple, and within the range of moderate 
capacity and of inexperience. And when we say 
that we have very little respect fora woman who 
would permit herself to starve to death where do- 
mestic service stands begging for honest hands, we 
mean to condemn not so much the false notions of 
this individual girl as the false notions of the so- 
ciety that produced her. The theory of our body 
politic is the essential manhood of man, and the 
essential dignity of labor. The practice, as far as 
concerns women, save in the case of a few employ- 
ments counted as * genteel,” is to deny their es- 
sential womanhood, and to hide their necessity to 
labor under thin and mean disguises. 

For two reasons we have spoken only of the dis- 
abilities of those girls who are called highly edu- 
cated. First, because girls of a lower social grade, 
trained from the beginning to industrial pursuits, 
have a much more even chance. Secondly, because 
that reformation of opinion and of conduct which 
is to give working women an equal opportunity 
with men is to come from the richer classes, and 
to begin its beneficent work upon heiresses. Every 
servant-girl in New York dragged her calico 
flounce in the gutter till the ladies of Fifth Ave 
nue put on short gowns, and then cleanliness and 
economy reigned among the million. It is the 
women above the need of work who must work, 
if ever we are to have a healthy public sentiment 
concerning manual labor and trade for women. If 
the daughters of Dives were known to be learning 
telegraphy, or book-keeping, or the decorating of 
china, or small fruit-growing, or scroll-sawing, with 
a view to possible future poverty, the daughters of 
Lazarus would think it not only decorous but very 
good fun to learn similar employments and prac- 
tise them. Until that day, poor Lazarus, on a piti- 
ful salary, will scrimp his narrow way to death, 
his girls wot t60 heartless to help him, but only 
too conventional and too incapable, If the wife of 
Dives would qualify. herself to take charge of a 
business house, or to.superintend. a manufactory, 

hose nature grows sour under pdy- 


be seh h, would eagerly strive after some | 


such — growing nobler therein. 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD. 


T has seemed to some minds that God, by rea- 
son of his very greatness, must be totally in- 
comprehensible to his creatures. It is said that 
the finite cannot grasp the infinite, that humgn 
thought can in no degree apprehend Divinity. 

But this view overlooks the distinction between 
perfect knowledge and true knowledge. As these 
lines are written, my dog lies on the rug at my feet. 
How little that dog understands me! These 
thoughts passing through my brain—the processes 
| by which they will reach a thousand other minds— 
the whole realm of inner life in which lam now 
moving—the dog has not the faintest guess or glim- 
mer of it! 

call him. He is at my side in an instant, jumps 
over me, licks me, speaks his affection with eye and 
tail and every lineament of his doggish frame. I 
feign anger, frowning and speaking sternly—he 
shrinks and begs; and when he sees that he is 
taken back into favor, falls into a transport of 
delight. 

That dog has a true and discriminating know- 
ledge of me. That lower existence meets mine, 
through the capacity of loving, which is common 
to both. And the dog's narrow intelligence finds 
its highest exercise in the study of my disposi- 
tion toward him, and reaches results which, though 
limited, are perfectly true. 

Just as truly does our human nature take hold 
on the nature of God. And who sbe«!l say that in 
apprehending, though but faintly, the love of Ged, 
we do not dimly apprehend that which is most 
central, most divine, in Divinity itself]? 

In its highest form our knowledge of God is 
direct. It is as when we stand face tp face with a 
friend. Such experience may come us by slow 


Bible?” it is asked. Yes; and I know my 
through letters he has written nie when absent ; 
I know him better yet through our daily companioy- 
ship. Is not God revealed in Christ?“ Yes; Chris 
is the image of the Father; his recorded life is a 
portrait of embodied divinity. But ours is a pres- 
ent God; our Christ comes to us not only through 
the merhory of what be did two thousand years 
ago, but in the immediate revelation of himself to 
us; in companionship close, sacred, tender, as that 
in which he walked with the Twelve. 

But while to some is given in a high degree this 
sense of God's immediate presence; none the 
less it is necessary to many, and helpful to all, to 
build up their idea of God by analogies and hints 
drawn from earthly things. 

The important principle in illustrating the Di- 
vine nature and administration through earthly 
symbols, is to interpret these symbols according to 
the highest moral ideals. We must not take the 
lower, material, imperfect side of things to inter- 
pret God by. 

Thus God has been greatly wronged in men's 
thought, by forcing on his moral administration 
the exact parallel of physical law. Such is the old 
argument of the danger of honest error. It was 
said: If a man takes a wrongstep in the dark, he 
will fall over the precipice none the less because his 
intentions were good; and so if a man misjudges 
as to religious doctrine he will not be sawed from 
perdition by his sincerity.” But to suppose that God 
thus deals with souls just as with inert matter ; that 
under an administration even of justice, and much 
more of love, a mistake is punished equally with a 
sin—this is shocking to the moral sense. The 
only fair analogy in the case is that the moral law | 
of the universe is as uniform, as free from partiality 
or caprice, as its physical law. 

So the analogies drawn from human govern- 
ments have been ignobly and falsely applied. 
Human law is a very imperfect affair. It is a 
thing partly of arbitrary force, partly of expe- 
dients and compromises. Theologians have trans- 
ferred the same conditions to the Divine govern- 
ment; they have, influenced by the political ideas 
of their time, made God like an Oriental monarch, 
or a constitutional king, or a shrewd New Eng- 
land legislator. But this is to interpret God by 
the imperfection of human government. We 
should interpret him rather by the sublime aim 
which it crudely embodies; the purpose to order 
the whole of society in the interest of — 
justice and beneficence. ~ 

So of the nal relations ot life: it ts the 
noble side o that helps us to concetve of 
God. We liken to a mother, yearning over 
her wayward son, 2 him down to the 
depths of n, reaching after him with 
hands that will not 2 2 back, hoping de 


But.“ it is answered, the mother’s is a lower 
form of affection, unreasonable, unlike the intelli 


above the fondest mother’s heart that ever beat. 
sweet, are reflections of God's disposition. They 
and beneficence and sweetness are too little. 


our feet may take hold on the shining ways that 
lead through eternity. On a winter's night, moon- 
less and clear, we look toward the heavens—the 
great calm planets, the glittering stars, the dim 
nebula. We send out our imagination toward 
them, and its wings fail ere the journey is well be- 


but on its margin. What if we could rightly be- 


if we could see the various beauty filling e 
sphere full as our own earth is full of lovely and 
majestic shapes ; if we could comprehend the inner 
forces that control all, and the harmony in which 
every part combines to form the perfect whole ! 
So, in our highest moments, we seem to look 
into the Divine heart. We gaze upon a glory of 
love that fills our hearts with adoring awe. Yet, 
then, we stand but on the outer margin. To see 
the whole—to fully understand the Divine nature, 
transcending the physical universe which out- 
wardly clothes it, as the human soul transcends the 
body—what eternity shall be long enough for that? 


OCCASIONAL NOTES, 


evening by an audience more remarkablein some 
respects than was ever before gathered within its walls. 
The meeting was called by a committee representing 
the women journalpts, authors, artists, physicians, 


generally of New York, an opportunity of meeting 
Miss Emily Faithfull, of London, the founder of the 
Victoria Press, and the foremost representative and 


terests of woman. The meeting was wholly under the 
direction of women, and in it were mingled representa- 
tives of all the classes above named, including some of 
those most distinguished in the social life of the city. 
Mrs. Henry M. Field preskied with true womanly 
grace and dignity, making a capital address explana- 
tory of the object of the gathering, and introducing 
the guest of the evening. Miss Faithfull, on present- 
ing herself, was received with great enthusiasm. She 
delivered a thoughtful, earnest address upon the pecu- 
liar needs of the women of this day, and gave a very 
intertsting account of the industrial movement in En- 
gland. She commanded the close attention of the great 

dience, and some passages of her address were loudly 
cheered. Besides the addresses, there was music on 
the piano by Miss Benziger, and on the violin by Miss 
Toedt, and singing by Mrs. Van Zant and Miss Antoi- 
nette Sterling—all of a high order of excellence. At 
the close, hundreds of ladies and gentlemen crowded 
around Miss Faithfull to give her a warm greeting and 
testify their interest in the good cause in which she has 
been so long engaged. 

—About a year ago we noticed Selous’ two large 
paintings representing Jerusalem in her grandeur and 
in her decay. The pictures were then on exhibition in 
this city. Since that time they have changed owners, 
and are now making a tour of churches and conference 
rooms in Brooklyn. It is not often that one has a 
chance to see such good pictures in one’s own meeting- 
house; but the present owners have arranged portable 
frames and draperies so that the canvasses can be set 
up, and shown to the best advantage in any audience- 
room. We hear that the terms are not exorbitant, and 
that several churches, including Dr. Budington's and 
Mr. Beecher’s, have enjoyed exhibitions of these really 
‘fine paintings, accompanied with appropriate lectures, 
explanatory and historical. 


A few years since, a colony of English sparrows 
was imported into this country, as an antidote to the 
hateful measure-worm which was devouring our foli- 
age, and in other ways rendering life a burden. The little 
brown missionary made short work of the vermioular 
topic submitted to his consideration, and has since de- 
voted his leisure and his energies to the task of going 
up to possess the land.“ The fecundity of the jolly 
little beggar is marvelous. Already we hear of him in 
all parts of the country; away in the West, and as far 
South at least as Delaware. It is not without misgiv- 
beginning, the enoroaching, bullying and ra- 
pacious propensities of our late ally; end: weremem bor 


foreign auxiliaries taking, opportunity to. become 


‘| complaints against the 
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striving always, her love as unquenchable as her 
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TEINWAY HALL was packed on Saturday 


advocate of the higher industrial and educational in- 


life. So, we say, God seeks his lost children. 


gent and righteous disposition of God toward his 
creatures.” Yes, they are unlike—for, as high as 
the heaven is above the earth, so high is God's . 
love, in power and tenderness and long-suffering, . 


All dispositions that are helpful. beneficent, - 


fail to fully represent it, in that their. helpfulness ' 


j 


On earth we can know but in part. Yet here 


gun. We are lost in the immensity, yet we are 


hold all that lies before us—if we could take into 
our sight and thought all those suns and ng ap th 


dramatists, musicians, teachers, engravers, and shop- 
workers, to give these several classes, and the women 
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we suppose, is the fellow’s real name) are neither nu- | 


merous nor definite. 
At is stated, very much to the credit of Yale 


College, that there is now a young man of the negro” 


race, named Bouchet, pursuing his studies in its Junior 
Class. From his eee into that institution, it 
was resolved by the class of students that he 
should have a fair chance. He proved to be a quiet, 
sensible fellow, and one of the best scholars in his class; 
and, from the very beginning, his life at college has 
been peaceful and pleasant. This gives evidence of a 
manliness among the Yale boys which is full of bright 
promise. Can we not have an outfit of the same sort 
at West Point and Annapolis? Suppose the Govern- 
mentyshould institute an inexorable sifting, until they 
arrived at the remnant to be saved? There is no 
fear that the supply of applicants for the cadetship 
would give out, is there? 


—The Animal Kingdom is a paper, just estab- 
lished in this city, to advocate the cause represented 
by the American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. Itis to be published monthly, and edited 
by G. W. Johnston. This cause is beginning to pro- 
duce a literature all its own, of which papers like this 
are the natural repositories. The paper deserves sup- 
port, and those who wish to subscribe should send 
their names to 210 East 13th Street. 


CURATES ON THE STRIKE. 


NNUMERABLE are the troubles, botherations, 
dissensions, difficulties and disputes which 
agitate the Church of England, or The Church in 
England, or Zhe Church, or the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, or the National Church, or by what- 
ever name the Anglican Establishment may, pro- 
perly or improperly, be called. What with High, 
and Low, and Broad, and High-and-Dry, what with 
Bishops rebuking Curates and Curates defying 
Bishops, what with suits in the Ecclesiastical 
Courts, and recalcitrant congregations and un- 
bridled vestries, and disobedient churchwardens, 
it is putting it mildly to say that the ‘‘combat 
thickens.” The complicated machinery exhibits a 


melancholy aptitude to get out of order. The in- 


fallibility of Bishops, Priests and Deacons some- 
times finds the fallibility of the flock a little too 
much for it. Canon law proves no better for pre- 
venting litigation than the common law; and 
brotherly love abounds to an incredibly limited 
extent. Let those who do not believe this listen 
to the story of the Strike of the Curates of Rich- 
mond, in England! 

It was upon Sunday, December 1, 1872, that the 
Rev. F. N. Oxenham, Master of Arts, Senior Cu- 
rate, preached at St. Matthias Church, Richmond 
Hill, from Matt. xviii. 17: And if he shall neglect 
to hear them, tell it unto the church: but if he 
neglect to hear the church, let him be unto thee 
as a heathen man anda publican.” From this 
passage, the Rev. F. N. Oxenham argued that 
it was the duty of all good Christians to come to 


communion at seven o'clock in the morning, 


and to partake of the elements fasting! In 
support of this ante-breakfast communion, the 
preacher cited the Fathers, and, among moderns, 
Bishop Wilberforce. At this discourse ali the 
anti-ante-breakfast-communion sheep took great 
offense, having, we suppose, conscientious scru- 
ples against early rising. These non-contents dur- 
ing the ensuing week wrote bushels of letters to 
the Vicar, complaining of his Curate’s sermon. So, 
to make things easy, the Vicar on the next Sunday 
said to the people, although he was personally 
and greatly in favor of communion before break- 
fast, yet that, upon the whole, he did not consider 
it to be of much importance. It was, he thought, 
a matter of convenience. In fact the Vicar rather 
then else apologized for the indiscreet zeal of his 
Senior Curate. 

Unfortunately, however soothing might be this 
view of the question to those of the congregation 
who preferred to eat their breakfast before they 
communicated, it was not in the least pleasant to 
the Senior Curate. Moreover, St. Matthias Church 
being very strongly officered, it turned out that 
the Vicar’s latitudinous notions were equally dis- 
‘tasteful to three other or Junior Curates. The 
‘Senior forthwith resigned. The three Juniors fol- 
lowed suit. The Rev. F. N. Oxenham was left soll- 
tary and alone, to run St. Matthias and one other 
church belonging to the parish. The terrible na- 
ture of his predicament will be comprehended 
when we state that in the two churches there are 
eight services per diem. Of course it is a moral 
impossibility for even a Master of Arts to celebrate 
them all; and it is dreadful to consider that seme 
ol them must probably be 


y be suspended. | 
Tho reason why a certain class of clergymen in 


the Anglican Church like to have a celebration of 
eommunion before breakfast is, that it makes the 


ceremony somewhat like the Roman mass. We 
would not speak disrespectfully of the religious 


rites of our neighbors ; but we cannot forbear ex- 
pressing our regret that this, the simplest and the 


most fraternal of the forms of Christianity, should 
be made the occasion of empty show as well as of 


‘unchristian discord. If the Supper is to be cele- 


brated, of what importance is it at what hour? 
The more valuable it is as a quickener of religious 
faith, the more painful seem to us these bickerings 
about its times and seasons. The Anglican Church, 
Heaven help it! seems to be giving somewhat 
more attention than is either seemly or sensible to 
things indifferent. If Christians please to com- 
mune before breakfast, there is nothing, we be- 
lieve, in the Holy Scriptures which forbids them 
to do so. The great proto-celebration, the reader 
will remember at what time it was observed. 
„Now, when the even was come, he sat down 
with the twelve.” Again, And in the evening 
he cometh unto the twelve —at the hour appoint- 
ed for the eating of the paschal lamb. “And sup- 
per being ended.” Yet the Rev. Mr. Oxenham, 
who thinks that he is a scriptural strict construc- 
tionist, insists upon celebrating the rite before 
breakfast! But let us not be betrayed into any 


_| undue lightness of speech! There are human in- 


firmities too melancholy for a jest ! 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1. “ Are we to accept the Scriptures as infallible, as 
well in expression as in thought, er do they come to us 
in a measure colored by the personal opinions of the 
writers and the current thought of the age?” 


ITHOUT doubt there is a large human ele- 

ment in the Scriptures, and if they had not re- 

ceived a certain coloring from their time and the pe- 

culiarities of the several writers, they would have 

wanted one of the chief evidences of their untiquity 

and authenticity. We have not space in this Golumn 

to discuss so broad a question as that of-imspiration, 

but we may say that the scholars of the present day ac- 

cept the doctrine of inspiration in a wide, rather than 
in any narrow or verbal sense. 


2. Are the evils arising from the personal contact of 
the sexes sufficient reason for the discouraging of waltz- 
ing and of the dancing of other so-called round-dances, 
by persons advocating moral and religious reform 

Yes. Yes. Yes. 


3. Is there any credit duc to a person who does his 
duty? 

Not if it is easy for him to do it. Some people de- 
serve much more credit than others. But on God's 
books we never get the balance on the credit side. 


4. With Adam and Eve, why was a knowledge of 
good and evila sin? ; 

The knowledge was not, but the method by which 
it was acquired was sin. Sin always brings an in- 
creased knowledge of good and evil, or at least of evil. 
But knowledge purchased through sin costs too much. 


5. Is there any Scripture to prove that we should 
wait forthe moving of the Holy Spirit? 

On thecontrary, the Scripture teaches that we should 
do with our might whatever our hands find to do. 


6. See 2 Peter iii. 17,18,19. Did Christ's spirit preach 


to those spirits in prison before or after his resurrec- - 


tion? Were the spirits tmprisoncd spirits of men that 
lived in the days of Noah, and had been dead from that 
time till the death of Christ? 


We cannot give an opinion, with positiveness, on a 
text so much debated, but we extract from the exegesis 
of the late Dean Alford (commentary on the place) the 
following: “ With the great majority of commenta- 
tors, ancient and modern, I understand these words to 
say, that ocr Lord, in his disembodied state, did go to 
the place of detention of departed spirits, and did 
there announce his work of redemption, preach ealva- 
tion, in fact, to the disembodied spirits of those who 
refused to obey the voice of God when the judgment 
of the flood was hanging over them. Why these, rather 
than others, are mentioned—whether merely as a 
sample of the like gracious work on others, or for some 
special reason unimaginable by us, we cannot say. It 
is ours to dea] with the plain words of Scripture, and 
to accept its revelations so far as vouchsafed to us. And 
they are vouchsafed to us to the utmost limit of legiti- 
mate inference from revealed facts. That inference 
every intelligent reader will draw from the facts here 
announced; it is not purgatory, it is not universal 
restitution; but it is one which throws blessed light on 
one of the darkest enigmas of the divine justice; the 
cases where the final doom seems infinitely out of pro- 
portion to the lapse which has incurred it.” — 

7. Is not the suggestion tn the Christian Union for 
Dec. Mth, that the Life Insurance Compantes make an 
abolition, “immediate and entire,” of agencies and 
commissions, applicable to other branches of business / 

To many branches, doubtless. Weshould net like to 


children of the three Sunday-schools 


8. What ts the meaning of Matt. xii. 36? = 

Not surely that playfal words may not be spoken 
nor that men shall keep themselves on a perpetual 
strain about their words. But that the idle word is an 
index of whata man has within him (see preceding 
verses), and that in this sense no act or word is unim- 
portant. A man’s sense of accountability should ex- 
tend even to trifies. 


9. Do the Scriptures authorize the belief that Jehovah 
ever sends natural evil, such as famine, pestilence, etc., 
on men because of their disobedience to moral law f 

Under the Old Testament dispensation, such vie- 
itations for wickedness were often spoken of. And 
Christ speaks of the coming destruction of Jerusalem 
as if it were a judgment for sin. And yet he expressly 
rebukes the popular belief that one could argue the 
wickedness of a man, or a company of men, from their 
adversity. The whole book of Job turns on this same 
thought. 


10. What warrant ts there for the term “ jasper sea" 
in sacred song? | 

The same warrant there is for the other figures of 
speech in Sunday-school songs. The privilege of writ- 
ing high-sounding nonsense is an inalienable right; 
and while nonsense is so marketable as it is at pre- 
sent, the supply of jasper seas, and bright rafters, and 
golden sands, and pearly streets will not fail. But pray 
do not expect us or anybody else to tell what this 
lyrical lunacy means. 

II. What shall be done for prayer-meetings f 

Mako them interesting. Our correspondent com- 
plains that business men will not go. They do not think 
that it pays. When a man goes to a prayer-meeting, 
sunk into hopeless ruts, and monopolized by prosy 
bores, he does not want to go again. Make sure that 
your prayer-meeting is worth attending, and it will 
beattended. How? That is a question that must be 
settled in each case by the character of the material 
you have. 

12. “On a point of etiquette: In writing a notice of a 
soctable, should I say at Mr. Blank’s or at Mrs. Blank’s 
residence?” 

Mrs. Blank's, by all means. Among the undisputed 
rights of women are the rites of hospitality. 


13. Do you think any of the Jews of the present day 
will go to heaven? 
We hope so. Whether this or that man will be saved, 


is not a question that any body can answer. Strive ye 
to enter in. 


POVERTY PETER. 
BY n. w. RAYMOND.* 


ERTAINLY nobody in all the great city was 
more lonesome, and desolate, and helpless than 
Poverty Peter. I will not say that nobody was more 
unhappy; for there were so many unhappy people in 
the city, and there are so many kinds of unhappiness, 
that it would be hard to decide among them. Some 
folks are furiously miserable. They are full of jeal- 
ousy, and hate, and envy. They try to do harm, and 
the evil they intend for others comes back upon them- 
selves—their own passions torment them. So no won- 
der they suffer. Some folks are made wretched by re- 
morse. They have done wicked things which cannot 
be undone. All their tears will not quite wash the 
stains from their souls, and give them pure and happy 
memories, Some folks, again, are unhappy because 
they have to work too hard, and it takes all the 
strength, and hope, and comfort out of their lives; 
while others are unhappy because they have nothing 
to do. This makes them selfish and discontented. A 
little starvation, just to wake them up and make them 
pay attention to life, would be good for such peopie; 
but too much starvation is not good for anybody. 
Now, Poverty Peter-was unhappy without knowing 
it, and I think that is, in some respects, the worst kind 
of all. For these different kinds of unhappiness are 
like different diseases. Most of them are painful, and 
people are warned by the pain to try to be cured of 
them. Buta disease that doesn’t give any pain at all 
is a dreadful thing. When the sick man tells the doo- 
tor that he doesn’t suffer a bit, the dootor shakes his 
head. That isabad sign. He is afraid the man will 
die. 
Poverty Peter got his namo from the 
They called him so because he hadn’t any respectable 
name of his own, and that one fitted him perfeotly. 
Not that they thought it any disgrace to be poor. 
Bless you, every mother’s son of them was poor when 


one knew how; and he seemed to care as little about 
life as if he were an oyster at the bottom of the East 
River. So the leader ot the newsboys—they called him 
Barefoot Bill when he went into the trade, but he 
thrashed that out of them after he had earned 
pair of shoes, and now his name wae Captain 
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1 he began, though some of them, having been in busi- 
j ness several years, had money in the bank. But evem | 
| these looked as ragged as Peter. They did not follow 
the fashions (except at the distance of balf a genera- 
N tion), and they did not judge one another by outward 
appearances, But they noticed that Peter had no am- 
| bition, no hope, no wish to better his condition. He 
didn’t work; he didn’t play; he managed to live, no 1 
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—said of Peter, Poverty Peter he is, and will be. It's 
in him, and you can’t get it out of him! Peter did 
not mind this treatment. . When he was hungry, he 
wanted to eat; when he was cold, he wanted to get 
warm. That was his notion of life. He saw thousands 
of people every day who were busy, and good-natured, 
and comfortable; but he looked upon them without 
envy and without ambition, as a rock might look up 
ata bird flying over it. They belonged to a different 
world from his. 

One winter Sunday he was loafing along the street 
and he came to a church. The door was open, and out 
of it came the deep tones of the organ—that sort of 
organ-sound, you know, in which something below all 
seoms to shake and tremble sweetly, till the whole 
world trembles with it; while on the surface of the 
music all the time beautiful melodies float about, like 
yachts upon a billowy sea. Something urged Peter to 
go in, but he hesitated. It was not because he was 
dirty and ragged that he paused; he had no special 
shame about that as yet, but he was lazy and indiffer- 
ent. While he lingered, however, the people were going 
by him into the church, and presently there passed 
1 little girl, oh, so beautiful! It made even Peter 
jatch his breath to look at her. 

No. she didn’t have golden hair and blue eyes. You 

all the little girls in stories are blondes; but 
one had brown hair—a little tinged with red, if 
anything—and her eyes were brown too, But her 
beauty did not depend on these things alone. I think 
two things had more to do with it. She looked so 
happy and she looked so kind. And what should she 
do but let go of her father’s hand, walk straight up to 
Peter, and, after looking at him with her earnest eyes 
for a moment, put into his hand a card with a pretty 
picture on it. Then she swiftly ran to overtake her 
father, and disappeared in the church. 

Peter looked at the card with curiosity and amazo- 
ment. The picture represented a fair and gracious 
woman giving presents to a crowd of wretched, shabby 
people; under it was the word CMHARxrx, in large letters, 
and under that, again, a text from the Bible. But he 
could not read, and so the meaning was lost upon him. 
In fact, he thought it was a ticket to some exhibition 
in the church, and it struck him that perhaps there 
would be presents given away. There were people 
who gave presents and other people who got them. 
But even this thought did not move him to enter. 
What moved him was just a look of pity thrown back 
upon him by the little girl before she disappeared. He 
started forward, hardly knowing why he did so. He 
had only a vague desire to catch one more such glance. 
You may think it strange that pity should be welcome 
to him. Indeed, the ordinary kind of pity was not at 


all to his taste. He had been pitied that way often 
enough, and it made him feel as, I suppose, the anima: 
in the menagerie feel when you poke them with 
parasol. But this was an extraordinary kind; it was 
pity without any contempt. Few people feel it, and 
even these do not often have the art to show it so that 
it cannot be misunderstood. a 

So on rushed Poverty Peter, and found himself in 
the church before he had time to consider. The little 
girl was just entering a pew far up the aisle. He did 
not dare to follow farther; his sudden impulse died 
away, and he was about to slink out into the street 
again, when the cushioned seat in the empty rear pew 
attracted his attention. Sitting down was just in his 
line, and it was his habit to take advantago of soft 
places when they presented themselves, which was not 
often, in his desolate life. So now he sidled into the 
pew, thinking, “I'll stay here while they'll let me. 
Probably a policeman will come along pretty soon, 
and tell me to move out o this.“ 

But nobody disturbed him, and he began to feel 
quite at home. He could just see the little girl's head 
in the distance, and he longed for her to come out 
again. The music pleased him, and the prayer puz- 
zled him; but the sermon—well, for a wonder, the 
sermon was just suited to Poverty Peter's case. I sup- 
pose he might have dropped into church a hundred 
times without hearing anything which fitted his con- 
dition so well. It was about giving and receiving; and 
after talking plainly to rich people concerning the 
duty and the reward of charity, the minister went on 
somowhat in this style : : 

“ But, my friends, if it is indeed more blessed to give 
than to receive, how shall the peor obtain this greater 
blessing? Ah! the promise is just as true for them as 
for the rich. Even the poorest can give, and he will 
not be happy until he does. Give, and not take, or at 
least do not take without giving, no matter how poor 
you are. It may be right for you to let others help 
you, but it is certainly right and necessary that you 
also help others. 

“Now, I don’t mean that you should necessarily 
hunt out people that are lower down than you. You 
can find chances to serve those that arc above you. If 
you are a clerk, do your employer a favor; if you are 
u laborer in tho street, behave like a gentleman to 
those who pass you in the street. Do not scorn, nor 
envy. nor negleot the people wha seem to be better off 
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you not know the secret of pleasure? Arte, and do 
something for other men! Do not any longer be con- 
tent to receive, and receive—and give nothing, What- 
ever you have, money or strength or good-will, give, 
and give freely and perpetually, and you shall be 
biest.”’ , 

Peter listened with strange interest, feeling that this 
was meant for him, and enough of it to 
be deeply moved. He was so absorbed that when the 
minister said Arise“ he stood right up in the pew; 
but immediately he sat down again, muttering, “ No; 
that ain't it! Oh dear! what is it?” 

The closing hymn began, but Peter was so full of the 
riddle in his mind that the musio only troubled him; 
and he quietly stole out of church, and stood again on 
the steps, feeling somehow that he had been greatly 
changed since he stood there an hour before. He kept 
saying to himself, Arise, and do somebody a favor! 
It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 

The carriages of the rich people were gathering be- 
fore the church, and waiting for the service to be over. 
The sun shone brightly, but coldly, on the icy street ; 
and Poverty Peter looked around, in a vague way, 
half hoping that somebody would appear, some 
splendid person, gleaming in the sun, to whom he 
could render a favor. Then he thought of the lovely 
little girl in the church. If he could only do some- 
thing for her! He looked down at the card she had 
given him. He had crumpled it up in his hand, and 
forgotten all about it. Now he smoothed it out with 
reverent care, and after trying all his pockets, and 
finding a hole as big as his fist in every one of them— 
in fact, you might say, no bottom at all in any of them 
—he put it in his cap, and stopped the principal hole in 
that with his head. 

Then the people began to come out of church, and 
Peter forgot his perplexities for a moment in watching 
for the appearance of the little girl. At last she came 
and stood on the uppermost step, like a beautiful bird, 
just ready to fly. She saw Peter. too, and turned to- 
wards him with the loveliest smule; but, alas! at that 
very instant her foot slipped, and before anyone ceuld 
catch her, she fell down the steps and across the icy 
sidewalk, and right before a pair of prancing horses 
which were just coming up to the front of the church. 
People shrieked, and cried Look out!“ and “Oh! the 
child!“ but nobody did anything, except Peter. His 
eyes were upon her when she fell; he made but 
one jump from where he stood to where she lay; and 
in a second he had enatched her unhurt from before 
the horses’ hoofa, and carried her in his arms to the 
sidewalk. There she was received by a sympathizing 
crowd of ladies. One said, Poor dear! don't try to 
stand up; let me hold you!” One said, What a 
meroy she waan’t Lilled—that sky-blue sash is spoilt!" 


, Nobody u d Petor at first; but the little girl broke 


e wey from them all, and called out to her father, who 
was but just burrying out of church, and had not seen 
the accident, but had heard the outery, “I am not 
hurt at all, papa, and he pulled me out!” 

Poverty Peter stood a little apart, still gazing on the 
little girl, and so proud, so »roud, to think that he had 
done something. for somebody, and such a some- 
thing for such a somebody! The gentleman turned 
toward him eagerly, to express his gratitude for the 
salvation of his daughter; but when he saw only a 
slouching, ragged bey, he seemed to think that fine 
words would bo wasted on him unless something more 
substantial went with them; so he put his hand in his 
pocket and took out a bank-note, with which he ap- 
proached Peter. But Peter, observing for the first time 
what — U intended, felt suddenly insulted. 
I don’t he had ever felt insulted before, and he 
was not very angry now; but it seemed a kind of dis- 
appointment. He was so happy and he didn’t want to 
be paid. He drew himself up, not knowing exactly 
what to say, and involuntarily he said the very best 
thing in the world for that occasion—the sentence that 
was running in his head—*“ It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” 

The gentleman started, looked at him again, put the 
money back in his pocket, and said, with a smile: My 
boy, you have remembered the sermon better than I. 
I will not offer to pay you; but you have done me the 
greatest service that any man could do, and I thank 
you with all my heart. Will you favor me by coming 
to-morrow morning to my office? It is in that build- 
ing yonder, with mxrble front.” 

Poverty Peter wus so embarrassed with shame and 
joy together that he could not speak a word. He 
dashed across the street, rap into an alley and stood on 
his hands in the anew a full minute, flourishing his legs 
in the air to express his happiness. When he resumed 
that position which people, for reasons of convenience, 
usually occupy—namely, right side up—he saw, lying 
in the snow, the card which he had put in hiscap. You 
see, the lid of that cap was loose. It was not a suitable 
cap to be used as a pocket by a young man with his 
Heels In the alr; and so out came the card. Peter 
looked at it with new curiosity and gushing gratitude. 
Then, taking a sudden resolution, back he ran to the 
church, and found everybody gone, except the sexton, 
who was shutting up the doors, and the minister, who 


want?’ | 

“T want to know what this is,” said Poverty Peter. 
“That?’ said the minister; that's a with a 
of Oharity on it, and some from the 
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“ What does it say?” inquired Peter. 

It says, It is more blessed to give than to receive, 
replied the minister. 

That's so said Peter, with such startling emphasis 
that the minister looked at him curiously. He was too 
much interested, however, to mind looked at. 
That's so,” he repeated; “and if that's in the Bible, 
I'll bet on the Bible every time! Look here; you said 
itin there; and I came out and found it so, tko first 
thing. But I guess I've got to the end of my giving. 
Don’t see any more chances to pick pretty girls out of 
the streets—wasn’t she lovely, though! 

The minister had heard of the rescue, and understood 
not only what Peter was talking about, but how he 
felt; and when Peter added, with some hesitation, 
“ You don’t know of anything I could do for you, do 


good enough to walk a little way with me, and carry 
this umbrella, I shall be much obliged to you!” Oh, 


boy's self-respect and manliness, and get a chance to 
talk with him. 

As they walked along, Peter teld him that the little 
girl’s father had asked him to come next morning to 
his office. Then, for the first time, he began to feel 
ashamed of his clothes. The thought that he would 
have to go in rags, or not at all, made him quite melaa- 
choly; but he gradually forgot that as the minister 
went on talking. I wish everybody understood boys 
as that minister did. I really believe he had once been 
a boy himself, though he never took any pains to say 
so. But he entered into Peter’s new idea with the 
greatest enthusiasm, and talked to him, as Peter said 
afterwarda, just like—just like—well, just like any 
fellow, only ever so much better!“ 

“Now,” said he, “you've got just the right plan. 
Only go through life on that track, and you will be all 
right. Always give; always grant favors to other 
people. But you must get the right notion of real 
service and kindness to others. For instance, if this 
gentleman proposes to you to-morrow to take a place in 
his office and earn wages, you needn't feel as though it 
would be against your new plan to be paid for what 
you do. There are a great many reasons why people 
should be paid, instead of running about and working 
for each other just for fun or favor. You will under- 
stand that when you are older. Only, remember that 
you are doing your employer a favor when you pro- 
vide him with a faithful, active, honest servant; and 
you are doing this whole city a favor when you make 
yourself a quiet, intelligent, respectable citizen; and 
what a pleasure you could give to God and his angels, 
if you would accept Divine help, and grow up a brave, 
pure, earnest Christian!“ 

No Peter did not know what that meant; and, what 
was curious, the minister knew that he did not know, 
but said it just to set him thinking. And when Peter 
said: “I wish you'd tell us more about that,” this odd 
minister actually refused. Next time,“ said he; 
“you've got enough to think of now. But come and 
see me soon, and 1 will tell you more.“ You see he per- 
ceived that Peter had got a good, strong idea, for al- 
most the first time in his life: and he was afraid of 
covering it up and smothering it with too many ex- 
planations. So at the gate of the parsonage they 
parted. 

Next morning, Peter was out in the streets early. 
He could not go to the gentleman’s office yet for seve- 
ral hours; but expectation made him restless. Ashe 
strolled along the sidewalk, who should meet him but 
Captain Williams, the leader of the newsboys, spoken 
of at the beginning of this story, who was called Bare- 
foot Bill when he began, but was now a highly respect- 
able newsboy, with money in the bank. 

“'Ere’s yer mornin’ ——” he was going to say Her- 
ald; but he caught sight of Peter, and stopped short. 
Hi!“ said he, “if ere ain't Poverty Peter! Now that 
beats me! I say, my sweet summer sky-lark, what 
h'isted you from yer nice, warm bed on a brown-stone 
doorstep so airly in the mornin’? Does yer——” He 
was going te ask if Peter’s mother knew he was out; 
but he remembered that Peter had no mother, and he 
thought of his own, a dear, patient, blind woman whom 
hesupported with his earnings. So he pitied Peter, and 
was silent; for Captain Williams was a gentleman. 
That Peter also knew; and was very glad of a chance 
to tell such a sensible, smart, and good-natured fellow 
the whole of his adventures. The leader of the news- 
boys listened attentively, only interrupting with occa- 
sional exclamations of My eye!” Bully for youl” 
and the like, and once or twice darting off to sell a 
paper to some early traveler, bound for the ferry. 
But each time he returned, and said, with a comical 
gesture, “ Re-sume, Mr. Speaker.“ 

When Peter had finished, Captain Willlams drew a 
‘long breath, and remarked: “I'd like to see that girl; 
and I tell you I'd like to see that parson. He's a 
trump, he is; and next Sunday I'll get all the boys, and 
we'll procesh up to his house and we'll just call on him. 
You're in luck, Poverty Peter—if you only had good 
clothes." 

„ knew my clothes are not fit to be seen,” said 
Peter, mournfully; but I—I wish you wouldn't can 
me that name any more, Cap." ° 

„No more I won't.“ said the Captain, promptly. 
“Dandy Peter, Prince Peter, Saltpeter,—no, Saint 
Peter; that’s the ticket! Now I've got an idea; just 
yu hold on a minute, and let her work. I sy, do yea 
eve that bald old gent. with pes opening bia froat 


| door over there, and a meoonin' up and down the 


you?” he replied, very politely, “ Yes, sir, if you will be 


that sly minister! he only wanted to encourage the 


| 
| 
| 
than you are. Show them free and friendly favor, and 
you will find that it is more blessed to give than to re- was coming down the steps. The miniater noticed his 
ceive. Even God, in whose presence we are weak as look of disappointment, and sad,. Wunt is it that you 
— as beggars, who is always giving and 
siving, permits us Offer our loving gifts to him. And 
— — 
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street? Well, there comes Jim Joggies, lickitiout, 
two blocks, to sell that old gevt. his mornin’ paper. 
Jim thinks I ain't a lookin’. I'll teach him a lesson, 
not to steal my customers. Go it., Peter; here's yer 
Herald ; now sell it to that bald party, and fetch me 
the money!” | 

Peter was off like a shot, dashed across the street, 
stumbled breathless up the steps, and sold his Herald 
in triumph, while Jim Joggles, seeing from afar that 
the Captain was wide-awake, stopped suddenly and 
looked down a cross street with great earnestness, as if 
he had been running only to get toa place where he 
could enjoy. that view. In a moment more, Peter was 
back with the money, which Captain Williams received, 
slupped. him on the back, and said, Well done, my 
lively saint. Lou've sold a paper. Yer one of us; yer 


‘ anewsboy! If any feller says you ain't. refer him to 


me. I'd like to interview him, I would. Now, you see, 
Peter, I can't allow you to go into that there nabob's 
office, and bring disgrace on the newsboys with them 
clothes. You just come along with me. You're going 
to be a committee, that’s what you are—a committee 
from the newsboys to the parent of that Be-e-autiful 
Chee-ild; and you must go in uniform. Now I’ve got 
a friend over in Chatham street who can dress a gentle- 
man in no time. No trouble about his goods fittin'. 
Every one on 'em has been tried afore!”’ ; 

Thus he rattled on; but Peter saw clearly that the 
generous fellow meant to advance the money to buy a 
suit of second-hand clothes for him; and his new-born 
independence made him disinclined, though he wanted 
clothes so badly, to accept them asa gift. But when 
he intimated this, Captain Williams turned sharply on 
him, and said: You mean, aristocratic, selfish cuss! Do 
you want to have all the fun of doing favors yourself, 
and not let another fellow have any chance?” Then 
Peter relented, and they shook hands on it, and away 
they went together, to the Chatham street gentleman. 
They found him just taking the spots out of a suit of 
fine dark cloth. It was almost new; but the former 
owner had spilt lemonade all over it, and stained it so 
that he was glad to sell it for a song. Tue science of 
the Chatham street gentleman, however, was more 
than a match for lemonade; and his skill restored the 
damaged suit to almost its original glory. He got his 
reward sooner than — of his profession usually 
do; for the goods were bought by Captain Williams 
and put upon Peter in five minutes after he had fin- 
ished his scrubbing of them. When Peter came out of 
the shop, nobody would have recognized him. Hoo- 
ray!“ said Captain Williams; now, my boy, go in and 
win!“ 

Poverty Peter was Poverty Peter no longer. In 
three hours more he had been engaged as a messenger 
to the bank of which the little girl’s father was Presi- 
dent; and from that time his life was utterly changed. 
Of course he was far from being Saint Peter; he was 
ignorant and weak still; but his aim was right and his 
resolution was earnest. The minister turned out to be 
Bis best friend, and got him, with Captain Williams and 
all the boys, into the evening school and the Sunday 
school, where the newsboys made a large and lively 
class, all by themselves. 

Peter rose in life from one position to another, fulfill- 
ing faithfully the duties of each; and what with good 
-+habits and education and kindness of heart, all show- 
ing themselves in his face, he turned out to be a right 
handsome young man. And so it came to pass that 
after some years there was a wedding, at which the 
minister officiated, white-haired now, but as much ofa 
boy as ever; and Captain Williams, now Josiah Wil- 
liams, Esq., the proprietor of a large bookstore, was 
groomsman, and wore a splendid broadcloth suit, with 
a claw-hammer coat-tail and a white vest, which did 
not come from Chatham street. And who was the 
lovely being, all dressed in lace and muslin, who stood 
on that occasion by Peter's side? If I should put this 
question now, and ask each of you girls who knew the 
answer to hold up her hand, all your hands—that is to 
«ay, half your hands, or one hand apiece—would go up 
at once, and I should hear a sweet chorus. It was the 
little girl whose life he had saved.“ Oh, you dear 
creatures, how penetrating you are! Only it wasn’t 
-that girl at all, but another girl. You see you forgot 
‘that this isn’t a Sunday school book story, or a novel, 
-but an ordinary piece of real life. If you ask me why 
-the little girl did not fall in love with her preserver, I 
‘cannot tell you. I am quite unable to say why girls do 
Tall in love, and I certainly shall not undertake to ex- 
plain why they don't. All I know is, that she found a 
‘young gentleman who pleased her better. Perhaps he 
had fished her out of the water when she broke through 
the thin ice, skating; or, perhaps, he had merely escort- 
ed her to singing school, and never saved her life at all. 
At any rate, she had one good reason for not preferring 
Peter, namely, that Peter did not prefer her. They 
were excellent friends; but the tenderest and most ro- 
mantio interview they ever had when Peter told 
her all about the other young lady, she told him 
‘about the other young gentleman, and they both said, 
How nice!“ 

And now I have come to the moral of my story. All 
Jou little boys and girls, wake up from your little naps 


church. 


HOME. | 

The Boston fire has temporarily paralyzed the con- 

tributions of the Unitarian churches to mission work at home 

and abread, and the committee of the General Association 

have therefore determined to respond only to the more im- 

portant appeals, in the hope that the deficit can be made up 
as the year advances.and prospects brighten. - 


A correspondent inquires whether it is high pew 
rents and physical inability, or indolence and lack of interest, 
that keep people from the house of God, and then tells us of 
a lady in Putney, Vermont, who is ninety-two years old, and 
lives three and a half miles from church, and who is yet 
among the most constant in attendance upon public worship. 
* Last winter and summer she hardly missed a Sabbath.“ 


Two local revivals are in progress, one at Hastings, 
Minn., and the other at Vineland, N. J., in which Baptist and 
Presbyterian churches have united. Their members come 
together and pray together for the outpouring of the Spirit, 
and many converts have been made, some joining the Bap- 
tists and some the Presbyterians. Are these converts, who 
have been brought to seek a new life by the working of a 
common spirit and influence within them, now to be denied 
the joy and privilege of communing together at the same 
table ? 


It is pleasing to note the active interest taken by 
Count Bernstoff, the Secretary of the German Legation at 
Washington, in the religious movements of the day in this 
country as well as in his own. He is President of the German 
branch of the Evangelical Alliance, and recently addressed a 
meeting in this city respecting the world’s gathering here 
next fall, and 6n a Sunday or two ago he made some earnest 
remarks before the Young Men's Christian Association of 
New York, on the need of repentance and Christ’s readiness 
to pardon. The Count's father represents the German Em- 
pire at the Court of St. James. 


The Episcopal Church in Pennsylvania proposes to 
be represented by a new official body called the Federal 
Council.“ The General Convention in 1868 sanctioned the 
formation of such councils in every State, but we believe 
none have heretofore been organized. The object of this 
body is to represent the State dioceses as a whole, and further 
their common purposes by bringing measures before the 
General Convention, securing legislative enactments, and 
constituting an appellate court for the trial of the clergy. 
The Pennsylvania dioceses have just organized their Federal 
Council, but have voted to invest it only with advisory powers 
at present. 


Church efficiency depends not a little upon an intel- 
ligent interest on the part of all the congregation in Church 
affairs. The Congregational church in Wakefield, Mass., Rev. 
C. R. Bliss, pastor, devotes an entire Sabbath once a year to 
exercises designed to serve this end. The clerk reports ad- 
missions, dismissions, attendance upon conferences and coun- 
cils; the treasurer, the charities of the church and parish ex- 
penses: the superintendent, the condition, work, and gifts of 
the Sabbath-school; and the pastor, an obituary list, with 
sketches of deceased members of the church. The children 
do the singing. It is regarded by the people as one of the 
most interesting and profitable days in the year. 


One of the churches in Buffalo, the North Presbyte- 
rian, has a pleasing incident to remember. For several years 
past, at twilight on Christmas eve, the children have been ac- 
customed to gather at the church and sing the sweet story of 
the Saviopr’s birth. It happened that a year ago the Duke 
Alexis was present at this anniversary, and so pleased was he 
with the exercises that he made the congrogation the gift ofa 
sum of money to be spent as they saw fit, and it now stands 
in the church in the shape of a handsome baptismal font, 
with the inscription Presented to the North Church by His 
Imperial Highness the Grand Duke Alexis of Russia, Decem- 
ber 24th, 1871.“ With this may be mentioned Emperor Wil- 
liam's gift of a captured French cannon, to he melted into a 
bell for the German Reformed Church of Titusville, Penn. 


A Congregational pastor in New Hampshire has 
awakened to the necessity of doing something more with new 
converts than simply admitting them into the Church and 
giving them a manual of its faith, which they may never 
have seen before. He believes that they should have an in- 
telligent idea and a living sense of the step they are taking, 
and he would therefore have them thoroughly instructed in 
creed and covenant before making @ public profession. He 
has tried the plan of a six months’ probation and instruction, 
with encouraging success, This is a matter of greater impor- 
tance than commonly supposed, for many a youth has joined 
the Church in the ferveney of his emotions when his soul 
was far from prepared to resist the temptations of the world. 
And from the backsliding of such an one there is seldom any 


The genial and zealous Bishop Haven, of the Metho- 
dist Church, who has, in the round of his duties, recently vis- 
ited New Orleans, favors one of the Church papers with his 
first impressions of the Methodist brethren there. This is 
what he writes of the Preachers’ meeting: One of our wisest 
leaders declares that the devil invented the Preachers’ Meet- 
ing. He would hardly have thought so had he been in New 
Orleans the morning after my arrival. There I beheld the 
newest newness of the Church of Christ. In the Infant school- 
room of the Ames Church set a president of a City Preachers’ 
Meeting of the loyal color of the South, and a secretary of the | 
loyal color of the North. 


amalgamation. The debate was as spiritual as if it had o- 
curred in New York or Boston, and the parliamentary rules 
more strictly adhered to.“ be 
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their Government to receive an education are het to have 


their freedom of choice in some matters which it would be | — 


presumed they ought to be entitled to by very reason of their 
education. In the first place, they must keep their faith in 


Confucius unshaken in spite of every influence they may ex! 
perience during the fifteen years they are here. Then they 
are expected to retain their national costume and the know- 
ledge of their language, and also hold to their Chinese oitizen- 
ship. They may study for any profession other than the min- 
istry, and are not to suspend their education to pursue private 
business either bere or {fn China. These restrictions have been 
enjoined by the Pekin Government, to insure the return of 
the students to their native country as highly cultivated 
youths, but still Chinamen and pagans. As there are thirty of 
these students now here distributed among Christian families 
in New England, it would be a curious commentary on our 
boasted home influence if they should not become impressed 
at all with the truths and claims of Christianity. In this re- 
spect, however, they would not be the only pagans among us. 


The necessity and importance of lay work in the 
Church is becoming recognized in all quarters. In the North 
Congregational Church of Lynn, Mass., an evening service is 
held once a month, at which a layman delivers a written ser- 
mon or address on some practical matter of Christian life and 
Church work, and the plan is popular with the congregation. 
At the last General Conference of the Conneeticut Churches, 
their membership was reported at about 50,000, of whom 17,000 
were men, and 33,000 women, and the same proportion was 
stated to hold throughout the country. To make this pre- 
ponderance of female influence felt more extensively by or- 
ganized methods, is regarded as a matter of vital concern. 
Once more, the Executive Committee of the Presbyterian 
Board of Benevolence have just expressed the opinion that 
the earnest and intelligent Church of the future is to depend 
more upon laymen for keeping the vast machinery of its 
benevolent enterprises in motion; and a clergyman adds that 
in this work ministers must keep out of sight. ‘ Our mer- 
chants, grain dealers, bankers, &., will listen to one of their 
own number on finances, when they will go to sleep at the 
sound of a minister's voice on the subject.“ 


The duty of the Church toward children is a subject 
constantly fresh and increasingly important. Shall they be 
taken to public worship when they cannot fully understand 
the services, as they often are? The discretion and duty df 
parents, of course, come in largely here; but it is a question 
whether the Church itself ought not to employ some special 
means to. impress the truths of the Gospel on the chiſd's 
young heart, and instil into it a love of public worship that 
will not grow cold in later years. Rev. Newman Hall, we ob- 
serve, commends such a plan, without suggesting specifically. 
however, how it should work. A vast number of Christians, 
on the other hand, will always hold that the child's religiotis 
training belongs within the family circle, and that the éntife 
responsibility in the matter should be left with ‘the fathers 
and the mothers. During the Week of Prayer, for instance, 
the Presbyterian Congregations of Cambridge, N. Y., united 
their services, and, on one of the days, the whole assembly 
rose, and adopted this declaration: We, the parents here 
present, do solemnly pledge ourselves to God and to one an- 
other, that we will henceforth endeavor to show such an ex- 
ample to our households as may lead them early into the ser- 
vice of God, and that we will earnestly discourage everything 
that might turn them away from the God of their fathers, or 
give them light or trifling views of the claims of religion.“ 
Undoubtedly the family is the centre of Christian influence: 
but what of the vaster number of families—eminently re- 

too—that make no profession of religion? How 
their children can be reached is the problem. Special public 
services for the young, apart from Sabbath schools, may ac- 
complish much in this direction, and it is for the Churches to 
move in the matter. Parents who do not attend worship 
might be willing, and secretly glad, to send their children toa 
children's service. 

———— 


FOREIGN. 


Rev. Baptist W. Noel, who died in London on the 
20th inst., will be remembered as one of the most eminent 
English Baptist ministers ot this century. He won distinction, 
in 1848, by dissenting from the views of baptism as held by the 
English Church, and then joining the Baptists. He lived to 
the ripe age of seventy-four years. 


As for Strauss, with his primeval apes, his Univers- 
im, and his tincture of Stoicism, he seems to us to deliver 
tomen one of the thinnest and stiffest gospels that ever was 
preached in the world—this from the Pall Mall Gazette, which, 
from its free-thinking tendencies, would be expected to sym- 
pathize with the unbelieving German. 


If not an item of religious intelligence, the fact that 
the organist of All Saints’ Church, Hertford, England, has 
held his post for eighty-one years is certainly unparalleled in 
the history of any congregation. The veteran's name is 
Bridgeman, and he now.retires in the full possession of all 
his faculties, although nearly a gentenarian. 


The life of the founder of the Mohammedan religion 
is to be re-told by a Musselman law student in London. Apart 
from its literary merits, says an English paper, the new 
* Life" must prove very interesting, as it is expected to con- 
tain a critical examination of Mohammed's teaching, from the 
Mohammedan point of view, which has not been possible in 
the case of other authors who have written of the Prophet. 


A church has recently been erected in Hobart Town, 
Australia, in memory of Rev. F. Miller, the first English Con- 
gregational minister who settled on that island. He labored 
there with rare devotion for thirty years, devoting much of 


presented him with £500 in aid of his chapel building fund. 
The memorial church is described as a chaste and beautiful 

The Queen of Sheba's Palace is the latest archmeologi- 
cal discovery antiounced. M. Mauch, the African traveler, 
who some years ago discovered what he believed were the 
ruins of ancient Oplin, but the acouracy of whose supposition 


| 
| 
his time to the outta of society. His work among the pri- 
soners was so highly appreciated by the Government, that it 
| seven or € colored, made up the Methodisticand Christian 
| 
and hold up your little heads, and give me your atten- 
The beauty of this moral is that you will nd 
| to every story, if you look long enough, and it is the | The Chinese students. who are sent to this country by | was called in question at the time, now writes with the great- 
. more welcome, and the more certain to be appre- est confidence that be has finally found the “ real Oplin.“ in 
i ‘ lated, the more tedious the storv. For the moral I 1 The ruins consist of two masses 
mean is— | ‘and among them is to be remarked one which 16 
Taz Exp. an imitation of the Temple of Solomon, the walls being built 
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ot wrought granite, and the ceilings still showing fragments 
of beams of cedar. A circular edifice, supposed to be the 
Queen's Palace, is still called by the natives the House of the 
Great Princess. This discovery, if authenticated, must be ac- 

as another link of evidence unearthed in confirmation 
of the Scriptures, to which many more will doubtless be added 
by the parties now exploring in and around Jerusalem and 
beyond the Jordan. 


Professor Seelye, of Amherst College, now on a trip 
und the world, was at Calcutta in the early part of Novem- 
ber, where he delivered a lecture in the General Assembly's 
Institution, giving an account of his experiences in Japan and 


and, in conclusion, remarked that -e one truth to be incul- 


and that 
seek man, 

— dor, When the professor closed, a singular indi- 
dent occurred, as we learn from the Bengal Christian Herald, 
A Hindoo gentleman rose, and said that he hoped that when 
Dr. Seelye returned to his native country, that land of equality 
between man and man, he would tell his countrymen how the 
law of equality was set at naught by Europeans in Asia, and 
haw few even of the Christian missionaries treated the native 
both as a man and a brother.” This observation referred to 
the English missionaries, and the Herald remarks that it con- 
tains a great deal of truth. The educated Hindoo dislikes to 
be a Christian, it says, for many reasons, and chiefly for this 
very one, that while Christianity teaches equality between 
man and man, it is not observed as a principle in the lives of 
Christians in India, and the Hindoo, therefore, can hardly be 
expe’ d to look up with respect to their teachings. 


Hardly has the excitement over the election of Dean 
Stanley, as Special Preacher in Oxford, subsided, before an- 
other circumstance occurs to stir up the indignation of 
Evangelical Churchmen in Great Britain. The Crown has 
just appointed Rev. Dr. Wallace to the Chair of Divinity and 
Church History in the University of Edinburgh—an appoint- 
ment., which, according to the London Record, is likely to 
entail the most disastrous consequences on the Church of 
Scotland, and which the Freeman characterizes as “ another 
nail driven into the coffin of the Scotch Establishment.“ Dr. 
Wallace is the minister of Old Greyfriars’ Church, Edinburgh, 
and is said to be the most pronounced of all the Rationalists 
in the northern pulpit. His Church, we are told, is crowded 
every Sunday afternoon chiefly with young men., who think 
that a bold negative theology. proclaimed with painful irreve- 
rence, is the spiritual food most suited for their advanced in- 
tellects,” and who glory in having a minister that manifests 
his antipathy to the Westminster Confession with the most 
audacious boldness. It is not to be wondered at that aclergy- 
man with this record behind him finds no sympathy from the 
Evangelical party. The Scotch Church is Presbyterian, and 
while with us, on this side, a Rationalist would be 
an oddly-sounding combination, in Scotland it is a fact that 
has to be met and fought. The papers mentioned above inti- 
mate that this rationalism has crept into the Scotch Divinity 
schools, and they call upon the Presbyteries to keep out of 
the ministry all candidates who are tainted withit. The Free- 
man states further, that the appointment of Dr. Wallace 
would seem to have intensified the feeling in Scotland against 
the perpetuation of the Establishment. Of course the new 
Professor has his host of sympathisers, who are highly elated 
at his promotion. : 


The Week. 


From Tuesday, Jan. 2, to Monday, Jan. W.] 


Off Dungeness, in the English Channel, there oo- 
curred, midway of the week, a disaster of a peculiariy 
distressing nature. The Australian emigrant ship, North feet. 
with four hundred and twelve souls on board, was run down 
by a steamer, whose name is, at this writing, unknown, and 
only ninety-seven persons are known to have been saved. 
The collision took place at midnight, and such was the confu- 
sion which followed, that the captain had to use his revolver 
to enforce even partial obedience. The Northficet’s cargo was, 
tor the most part, railroad tron, so that the time for saving 
life must have been deplorably short. The accident forcibly 
recalls the running down of the United States corvette Oneida 
by an English steamer in Japanese waters. It is supposed 
that the steamer sank, too, with all hands on board, but this is 
as yet uncertain. 


So accustomed are Americans to look with contempt 
upon the fighting qualities of Indians when confronted with 
whites, that the chagrin at the news from the Modoc region is 
not wholly unmixed with admiration for the fighting pluck 
unexpectedly shown by the besieged garrison. The attack 
was made on the Eth instant. Apparently, it was a genuine 
Indian fight throughout; for the despatch says, that although 
a brisk fire was kept up all day, scarcely a Modoc was at any 
time seen. The troops lost forty men, killed and wounded, 
and retired to their camp at night without having made any 
impression upon the natural fortress where Captain Jack 
has so skilfully disposed his forces. Of course, this stupid 
savage and his followers must be dislodged, if it take a thou- 
sand men to doit. It is assumed that the troops will, hence- 
forward, until reinforcements arrive, simply try to prevent 
the Indians from raiding on the neighboring settlements. 
From the plains there come reports of other fights with the 
Apaches, wherein the troops seem to have spared only the 
women and children. 


Almost two years have passed since William Foster, 
in a fit of childish rage, struck an unresisting man to death 
with a car-hook. Trial, conviction and sentence followed in 
the Court of Oyer and Terminer. An appeal was made to the 
Genoral Term of the Supreme Court, where the former judg- 
ment was confirmed, and another day fixed for execution. A 
Stay of proceedings, granted by Judge Pratt, of Brooklyn, 
for.» third Rearing before the Court of Appeais at 
Albany, again interfered with the course of justice, and it 
was not until Friday last that Foster was called into court to 
hear sentence pronounced for the third time. General Dix, 
the Governor of the State, is not a hopeful subject 


| nor Stokes, who now owupy cells side dr de in the City 
Prison, can reasonabiy hope for the arbitrary exercise of the 
pardoning power. Stokes, indeed, is not yet driven to that 
as a last hope, His very energetic counsel have prepared a 
bill of cxceptions, which, among other things, attempts to 
impuga the honesty of jurors, as well as to set aside certain 
parts of the evidence, which, it may be supposed, influenced 

Great schemes of internal improvement, to be under- 
taken by the National Government, are looming up on the 
political horizon. Three of them are taking shape, as follows: 
The James River and Kanawha Caual, to extend from Rich- 
mond to the Ohio River, by the way of the James, Jackson, 
Greenbrier, New, and Kanawha Kivers; the Atlantic and 
Great Western Canal, to connect the waters of the Tennessee 
River with those of the Savannah, and thus make a great 
water-highway, navigable for steamboats, from St. Leuis and 
| the northwest, to the Atlantic Ocean at Savannah; and the 
Niagara Ship Canal around the Falls. The amount ot govern- 
| ment ald immediately contempiated for these projects is, for 
the first, $8,000,000; for the second, $39,000,000; and for the 
last, $12,000,000. It is inevitabie that these sums would have 
to be supplemented eventually by other and still larger appro- 
priations. These improvements would, no doubt, be of great 
value to the country; but whe can contemplate, without hor- 
ror, the jobbery and fraud that must inevitably attend upon 
their exeoution, through a horde of contractors and agents, 
who would be armed with power to control elections and bribe 
legislators, governors, and cabinet officers? 


Minnesota and Northern Iowa were visited, during 
the three days preceding January 16th, by a terribly severe 
snow-storm, of which detailed accounts have only just come to 
hand. The most moderate accounts put the number of deaths 
ata hundred or more, and there seems to be good reason to 
believe that the ure sensational reports are not very far out 
of the way when they estimate the loss at three times that 
number. The storm arose so unexpectedy that men were cut 
off within sight of their homes; children were overcome and 
frozen to death on their way home from school. On the road 
between Madelia and St. James, a stage, with its driver and 
seven passengers, was caught by tho storm, and every soul 
perished. One Hugh Jones, a school teacher in Blue Earth 
county, had the good sense to keep his pupils in the school- 
house during the three days of the storm. With great pluck 
he ventured out himself, and, at the risk of his life, brought 
back a scant supply of blankets and food. The quality of the 
storm seems to have been singularly fatal to nearly every one 
who attempted to face it, and, indeed, the people who escaped 
with their lives seem, in most cases, to have dropped all idea 
of struggling onward, and sheltered themselves as best 
they could. Compared with such a disastrous visitation as 
this, our storms here at the east are insignificant though they 
are certainly sufficiently annoying. 

Upon examination and further development, it turns 
out that the San Domingo scheme is even more extraordinary 
than it seemed to be at first sight. The Samana Bay Company 
is as nearly as possible an absolute despotism, composed of 
sovereign American citizens. To this corporation—which, let 
us hope, may prove to have a soul—the Dominican Republic has 
turned over the richest part of ita territory, with the apparent 
conviction that within a few years the remainder will be ab- 
sorbed. In connection with the railway and telegraph clause, 
which we noticed last week, it is inferesting to know that 
goods going out of the despotism into the republic can be 
made to pay only moderate duties, while those going the 
other way can be assessed acoording to the necessities of the 
case. It will be seen that a moderate share of ingenuity will 
enable the Company to construct a tariff which will be tri- 
umphantly protective, and will regulate trade after a very 
effective style. In explanation of the confidence with which 
a favorable result of the coming “ plebiscitum is looked for, 
it may interest our readers to learn that the Dominican eleo- 
tor votes by writing his name or his mark in one of two 


books, respectively f d against the question voted upon. 
The Government in this furnishes an affirmative book, 
and, as there is no party, there will be no negative 
book at the polls. The ty of Dominican elections may 


It is evident that some one 
t of this project if everything 
think that it will be the Do- 


Elections and re-elections of senators have taken 
place in different States during the week. In New York and 
Pennsylvania the result of the legislative ballot was a fore- 
gone conclusion, as we announced a week or two ago. Mesars. 
Conkling and Cameron will respectively represent those States 
for six years more. Wisconsin continues Mr. T. O. Howe in 
the Senate fora like term. Arkansas, after a bitter fight, has 
chosen S. W. Dorsey, of whom we know nothing except that 
he was chosen on a fusion ticket, and is described by the 
Springfield Republican as a Vermenter, a graduate of Oberlin, 
and a carpet-bagger. We beg his pardon, if we misrepresent 
him. . Georgia did not quite succeed in sending the ex-Vice- 
President of the Confederacy to Washington as a senator, but 
she will very probably send him as a representative. It was 
not an excess of loyalty, however, which prevented his eleo- 
tion, for General John B. Gordon, of Confederate fame, and 
of democratic politics, was chosen in his stead. Mr. Stephens’ 
defeat is charged ‘to his opposition to the Cincinnati plat- 
form; but he is nominated to represent the Eighth Congres- 
sional district, and will probably be successful. Many stanch 
Northerners will be glad to see him back in tho House after 
his eventful absence. General Nye, of Nevada, retires, and 
John P. Jones, just clected, takes his place. Alabama legte 
lators are still caucussing and otherwise misbehaving over 
their senatorial] ballots, and Lousisiana has sent to Washing- 
ton three duly elected and accredited senators, from whom 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections will make seleo- 
tion. Pinchback, Ray and McMillan are the claimants. Each 
of them pretends to believe religiously in his own credentiais, 
and of course a fair investigation must involve an examina- 
tion into cause and effect, as lately exhibited at New Orleans. 


England and the Geneva arbitrators were not the only 
sufferers on account of indirect claims. Even since Congress 
met there has been a constantly increasing pressure brought to 


to work 
upon with the hope of securing a pardon. Neither Poster 


, looking to a generous distribution of that tempting 
with as as possible sdded for interest. 


In the House, the question was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, which reported on Friday, the result of its 
deliberations, and submitted a bill in accordance therewith. - 
The Committee concludes, in the first place, that the money 
kelongs out and out to.the United States, and can be disposed 
ot at its pleasure, subject to ne trust or individual rights - 
whatever. This decision is obviously just, because the arbi- 
wators definitely ruled out individual claims, leaving them to 
be settled at home. Actual, not possible or prospective, losses. 

then, may be paid to owners of ships and cargoes destroyed by 
Also to officers, crew, + 


against misconstruction in every possible way. We cannot 
spare room for the modus operandi of filing claims and the 
uke; but the report emphatically recommends that the claims 
be tried before the ordinary tribunals, and not before a special 
commission. The reason for this, as stated by the Committee, 
is, that such a commission would, if organized, afford an op- 
portunity for disreputable agents to ply their trade to the 
serious inconvenience of honest claimants. Altogether, the 
bill and the report impress us very favorably. Amendments 
and debate must be expected, for this is a geod lobby case. 
We have not always admired Benjamin F. Butler's course n 
Congress; but the committee of which he is chairman has cer- 
tainly done itself credit in this instance, and rumor has it that 
the documents were prepared by the general himself. 


New York has been so recklessly fleeced and bullied - 
by rings and corporations that she watches new projects of 
this sort with very natural apprehension. Nevertheless, it 
does look now as though some good were to come out of that 
irrepreasible conflict which has long been waged between the . 
Erie and Central Raiiroads. Mr. Vanderbilt is supposed to be 
engaged in perfecting plans for an underground railway, 


“which will at best be very slow in building, and subterranean, 


which in itself is disagreeable, after it is finished. Such a road 
may be very convenient and successful, but it will not do 
the Erie Railway any direct good, and may, no move threat- 
ening check-mate being made, do it considerable barm. 
Erie’; opportunity has now presented itself, in the consolida- 
tion of several roads, including the New York & Boston, Har- 
lem Extension, etc., running through to Rutland, Vermont, 
and commanding extensive connections to Montreal, as weil 
as to Boston, via the Hoosac Tunnel, and to Ogdensburgb. 
The Erie interest comes in at Peekskill, where a suspension 
bridge is to be built across the Hudson. The combined roads 
will enter the city near High Bridge, and it is announced that 
the Gilbert Elevated Railway has cast in its lot with them. 
This road is one of the chartered projects for rapid city 
transit. Its plans look feasible, and it has this advan-— 
tage over the Vanderbilt scheme—that it can be constructed 
with great rapidity, and without interfering with city traffic. 
It is to have a double track on both sides of the island, from 
the Bowling Green up, following, in general, the directions 
of the Eighth and Sixth Avenues on the west, and of the 
Second Avenue on the east. We only hope that the contest 
of the rival factions will not pass beyond the stage of mere 
active opposition into that which develope injunctions and - 
other forms of positive hindrance. 


Having found his lost memoranda, and refreshed his 
memory therewith, Mr. Oakes Ames is again before the la- 
vestigating Committee, with evidence which looks strangely | 
when compared with what has gone before. He swears, and 
proves it by the books of the Sergeant-at-Arms (who it seems 
can be used as a banker by members of Congress, that he de- 
posited $10,000 with that official that he might draw upon it to 
pay Congressional dividends upon Crédit Mobilier stock, The 
state of Mr. Colfax's account was first examined by the light | 
of Mr. Ames’ new line of evidence. Here it is:—Twenty 
shares were bought for Mr. C., but not paid for by him. 
Shortly hfterward, a dividend of 80 per cent., payable in first . 
Mortgage Union Pacific bonds, was declared. The proceeds of 
a sale of these bonds, at ninety-seven cents on the dollar, Mr. 
Ames retains, but that does not quite reimburse him for the 


origi outlay, so Mr. Colfax gives him a check for the bal- 
ance, ely, $534.72. Of other dividends which were de- 
clared, Mr. Ames, by his own account, seems to have paid only 


one, which was made over in the shape of a check for 61.0 
on the Sergeant-at-Arms. The stock certificates were never 
delivered to Mr. Colfax. Such is the substance of the story. 
Mr. Colfax asked a number of questions, and while failing to 
make his own account of the transactions tally with that of 
the witness, declares positively that he never received the 
$1,200 in question. Mr. Colfax suggests as a possible explana- 
tion of this discrepancy, that Mr. Ames drew the check, and 
for seme reason, now forgotten, had it cashed himself, as it 
was payable to S. C. or dbearer.“ The Sergeant-at-Arms’ 
books do not show to whom the money was actually paid. 
This view of the case is strengthened by the fact, which Mr. 
Ames admits, that no transfer of stock was ever. made, and 
that sundry other dividends were never transferred, by check 
or otherwise, to Mr. Colfax. A deal of noise has been made 
over this passage of the examination, but the evidence, as pub- 
lished, conflicts seriously with Mr. Colfax's account only in the 
$1,200 item, and that, as we have hinted, may be explained. 
Mr. Ames further testified that Mr. Wilson's account is cor- 
rect, that Mr. Blaine never got anything from the Crédit 
Mobilier except abuse on its account; that Mr. Logan's 
connection with the proceeding was in no way discredit- 
able to him; that Mr. Patterson actually receipted for 
shares and dividends, and that nearly all the other Con- 
gressmen implicated took stock without paying for it, or 
paid when dividends came in, or retired from their never 
very definite contracts on the first appearance of danger. This 
sudden accession of frankness on the part of the principal 
witness for the prosecution, bids fair to prolong the investi- 
gation and give to ovents some unlooked-for turns. Never- 
theless, the country is losing sight of the main issue in watch- 
ing the development of affairs into which it has no business to 
look. Ifa single public act of any official has been influenced 
by his ownership, actual or prespective, of any kind of stock, 
he should be called to account for that act, not for the invest- 
ment of his money. Mr. ax. and the rest, should have 
told the whole truth, regardless of political consequences, 
when the matter first came up last summer. They have been 


artfully drawn into a dishonorabily wed concern, and the 
result is a scandal te the whole country. Many perfectiy 


guilty ones are cuffering too. 
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THE CH UNION. 


Scientific and Sanitary. 


HARD WATER. 


N some regions hard water only can be obtained 
by wells or from springs and streams. Some 
waters are permanently “hard,” that is, they contain 
in solution substances which render them incapable of 
properly dissolving soap, softening meat in boiling, 
allowing the extraction of juices, or assisting yeast to 
“rise.” But the commonest reason for hardness is one 
which can be removed, without great difficulty, 
namely, the presence of carbonate of lime. This is 
comparatively insoluble in pure water; but in water 
containing free carbonic acid it readily dissolves. Or, 
as it is sometimes expressed, the carbonate of lime is 
insoluble, but the bi-carbonate is soluble, in water. 
The precipitation of the lime in such a solution may be 
effected by either of two simple methods. One is boil- 
ing, which expels the second proportion of carbonic 
acid, leaving the simple, insoluble carbonate. The 
other is the addition of caustic lime, to convert the 
bi-carbonate into carbonate. In either case, the water 
is softened by the precipitation; though we should 
think the latter method open to the objection of leaving 
caustic lime, toa small extent, in solution. This question 
may bo oasily tested, by injecting into the clear water, 
after it has been decanted or filtered from the precipi- 
tate, free carbonic acid—as, for instance, by blowing 
into it through a straw; the exhaled human breath 
containing, as is well known, a large proportion of car- 
bonic acid gas. If the water contains caustic lime, the 
result will be a cloudiness or a distinct precipitation. 
But an excess of carbonic acid, producing, as we have 
explained, a bi-carbonate, will re-dissolve the precipi- 
tated mass. The process above alluded to, of precipi- 
tation by adding lime, is used in a water-softening 
apparatus (Danchell’s) highly praised by — au- 
thorities. 


GETTING WARM AND KEEPING WARM. 


EVERAL fundamental propositions should be 
kept in mind with regard to the heat, tempera- 
ture and sensation of warmth of the human body. 
The first proposition is, that these three things are dis- 
tinct. The heat of the body is something perpetually 
generated by its vital processes. The temperature of 
the body depends upon the amount of heat generated, 
the amount lost by radiation, exhalation, conduction, 
etc., and the amount absorbed or rendered latent in 
the substances composing the body or formed in it. 
Finally, the sensation of warmth is a matter of the 
nerves, and always relative, besides being subject to 
delusions. That is, we feel warm or cold, not by reason 
of our actual temperature, but by reason of changes 
of temperature, which the nerves report to us. Thus, 
two persons entering the same room, one from a 
warmer room, and one from the colder air out-doors, 
will feel cold and warm respectively. And again, 
the nerves themselves may give a wrong report, as 
when people on the point of freezing to death ex- 
perience a delicious warmth and languor. 

The best way to keep warm is to prevent the exces- 
sive loss of heat from the body, by means of clothing. 
The earth is a good example of this. Everybody knows 
that (the wind being left out of the case) clear nights 
are colder than cloudy ones, because the clouds are 
clothes. Whatever stops the radiation of heat, refleo- 
ting it back to the body, is usefulin this way. The 
writer has slept comfortably in winter under summer 
bed-clothes, reinforced with newspapers. The reader 
may try the experiment for himself, taking care to 
tuck himself up carefully, and not to turn over in bed, 
which is apt to spoil everything! Two thicknesses of 
any covering are better than one layer equal in thick- 
ness to both, because the inclosed stratum of confined 
air, which is a poor conductor of heat, assists the con- 
servation of bodily warmth. 

Heat may be gained or lost by radiation more rapidly 
than by conduction through a poor conductor like air. 
Any one will bear witness to this who has warmed him- 
self before a bonfire on the ice, with the thermometer 
showing a zeroic temperature. In a room with a big, 
old-fashioned fire-place, and a roaring fire, onc may be 
quite comfortable, though the actual temperature of 
the air is in suoh rooms frequently low, since the hot 
air is all the time going up the chimney. Sitting before 
such a fire, one is usually warmed by radiation in front, 
and cooled behind, partly by conduction through the 
cold air, and purtly by the radiation of the body to- 
wards the cold walls. The ideal chamber of comfort 
would be one in which the floor and walls should be 
warm, and the air comparatively cool. The open fire 
does not accomplish this; and moreover, it is exces- 
sively productive of draughts and wasteful of fuel. 
Radiators, whether in the form of stoves, hot-air or 
steam pipes, are better in these respects, but deficient, 
when used alone, in the matter of ventilation. Practi- 
cally they are likely to heat the air over and over 
again; and the excessive heating of the air is not the 
way to keep warm the human bodies immersed in it. 
It will be understood, without further explanation, that 
the larger a radiating surface and the lower its tem- 
perature (down to a certain limit), the more economi- 
cally and comfortably it warms,. Hence the pleasant 
effects of the great porcelain stoves used in the north 
of Europe, upon ‘which one.can lay the hand without 


| skin which makes us 


It is usually the lo of the temperature of the | 
; and this may take place 
in hot as well as cold air. A chief cause of such sen- 


sations is evaporation ; and two things above all others 


conduce to the evaporation of the moisture of the 


skin, namely, draughts and dryness of the air. Hot- 
air furnaces produce both in abundance. By taking 


cold air from out of doors, which, being cold, contains 


littie moisture, and heating it without supplying 
water, we render it thirsty; and it eagerly takes up 
moisture wherever it can find it. A draught of such 
air, pouring up through a register, will chill a man 
when he first stands in it, and will not warm him until 
it has first parched him. This is one reason why the 
members of Congress, who did not rest until they had 
each a register under his desk, to be opened and shut 
at his will, complain, nevertheless, of cold. They do 
not know that warm air can chill them, and they sit 


with their legs in a draught, to the detriment of health 


and temper. If they would sit with their legs wrapped 
in blankets instead, the spectacle might not be so sub- 
lime, but the statesmen and the country would be more 
comfortable. 

Another inconvenience in warming by conduction 
(by means of the worst of conductors) is its variable- 
ness. Our furnaces down cellar have but a small range 
of variation of heat; and even this range is not effec- 
tively utilized by our domestics. So, on a cold day, 
everybody shivers and blames the apparatus, which 
roasted him when the weather was warmer. The 
reason is simple enough. The air from outside is 
twenty or thirty degrees colder than before; how can 
we expect it, entering the heating-chamber at that 
temperature, and receiving little if any more heat than 
usual, to come up into the parlor as warm as we desire? 
The remedy (which is really a choice of evils) is to shut 
up the outer opening of the air-box, and cut a hole in 
it elsewhere, so that it will take air from the cellar. 
This amounts to breathing a more impure air, but it is 
better than freezing; and there is this consolation, 
that in a very cold snap,“ the inevitable leakage of 
air into an ordinary dwelling will afford a good deal of 
ventilation, particularly if chimneys, ventilating regis- 
ters, etc., provide means for vitiated air to escape. 

Moral: get warm by radiation; keep warm by pre- 
venting radiation. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


MALL ARIsTocracy.—Women are the most absurd 

creatures, all owing to the silly fancy that it is lady-like 

to bea loafer. A little time ago one of my small busy house- 

keeper friends asked a lady loafer caller what had become 
of her sister. 

* She goes down-town every day, now,” said the lady loafer, 
hesitatingly. 

Is she at work?“ inquired the housekeeper. 

“ Well, ye—yes,”"’ said the lady loafer, still more hesitatingly. 

What does she do?“ inquired my friend. 

The lady loafer stammered, and backed off painfully two or 
three times, and finally made a clean breast of it, thus: 

“She—she—she has charge of the trimmings in a—dress- 
making establishment. Sho has nothing to do with the dress- 
making. She has charge of the trimmings, It’s not a com- 
mon dreasmaking establishment. It's one of the fashionable 
dressmakers. She won't make a dress for a poor person.“ 

“Oh, glory! Fan me with a cabbage leaf! quoth my 
friend, thesmall, busy housekeeper. 

The idea of a body's dressmaker setting to bo“ high- 
stooruc y. Corr., Woman's Journal. 

THr MONKEY AND THE Car. playful assistant to 
a fishmonger, with a basket of crabs on his arm, took it into 
his head, while passing the monkey’s house in the Jardin des 
Plantes, Paris, the other day, that it would be amusing to 
give a crab to one of the monkeys which held out its hand 
through the wires of its cage. The animal, we are told, looked 
at it curiously, then raised it to his mouth. The crab, hitherto 
inert, now recovered its self-possession, and took hold of the 
monkey's nose between its large claws. The other, with a 
piercing cry, rushed to the roof of the building, clinging to a 
cord. The crab continued to maintain its hold, the monkey 
frantically endeavoring to tear itaway. Weary of the strug- 
gle, he suspended himself to a bar by the tail. and swung vio- 
lently to and fro, hoping thus to throw off his enemy, the 
other apes sitting below on the ground, looking on with as- 
tonishment at the strange spectacie. Suddenly the poor ani- 
mal became motionless. He was, an eye-witness suggests, 
thinking, and his reflections, we are told, were of a melan- 
choly character, as they ended in suicide. He let go the bar 
to which he had been suspended, and, falling head foremost, 
was killed instantly, his nose still in the claws of his perse- 
cutor. 

A War vpon SiatTes.—Germany, among other re- 
forms, is just now making war upon slates, urging, among 
other things, that they are noisy, hurtful to the eyes, and 
assist in forming a bad handwriting, which it takes years of 
pen-practice to overcome. The reformers propose to replace 
the hated slate by an clastic, light paper affair, upon which 
ink can be used, and from which it can be removed as often 
as needful. The total abolition of slates will bea joyful move 
for teachers as well as pupils, and the day which witnesses the 
sharpening of the last slate-pencil should be marked with a 
white stone by every teacher whose teeth have been set on 
edge by the horrid sound. Boston Globe. 

A Novi. Reason.—aA friend, visiting in a minister's 
family, where the parents were very strict in regard to the 
children’s Sabbath deportment, was confidentially informed 
by one of the little giris that she would like to be a minis- 
ter.“ 


“Why?” inquired the visitor, rather pumled to understand 
what had given the child so sudden an admiration for that 


calling. 

| The visitor was quickly enlightened by the prompt reply : 
o that I could holler on Sunday !”"— National Baptist. 
—Bensley, the celebrated actor, before he went on 


vours? To whichBensley replied, I get about a thousand 
a year.” “A thousand a year!” exclaimed Sawney, aston- 
ished; “hae ye any vacancies in your corps?” 

—Lord John Russell was once accused in the House 
of Commons of falling back on the “ cant of patriotism. The 
accuser was a man who, having originally been a Liberal, had 
deserted his party, and turned Tory. Russell, in the course of 
his reply, coldly said: I quite agree with the honorable baro- 
net that the ‘cant of patriotism’ is a bad thing, but I hardly 
need remind him that there is something worse—the recant of 
patriotism,” 

—The Empress Eugenie, supposing that the Prince 
Imperial evinced a marked taste for music, once invited a 
teacher to the Tuileries. When Napoleon learned from her 
who the visitor was, he said: “Send him away; one trouba- 
dour king is enough for Europe’’—alluding to the King of 
Bavaria, whose passionate love for music is well known. 

—There is a difference between dogs and men, and it 
is not always in favor of men. An Oregon paper tells the 
story of a man who encountered a panther, and was having a 
deadly struggle with him, when the dog came and attacked 
the furious beast, drawing him off from his master. The man 
to his fate. 

—The Pope recently explained the sense in which he 
considers himself to be in captivity. He said: “I am nota 
prisoner in the ordinary sense; no warder is in my prison, no 
guards are at my gate; but Iam morally imprisoned, sinoe it 
would be impossible for mo to go out without having my per- 
son and dignity offended.”’ 

—Affected young lady, seated in a rocking-chair 
reading the Bible, exclaims: ** Mother, here is a grammatical 
error in the Bible!“ Mother, lowering her spectacies, and 
approaching the reader in a very scrutinizing attitude, seys: 
„Kill it, kill it! It is the very thing that has been eating the 
book-marks!"’; 

—Some idea of the enormous profits made on little 
things may be gained from the fact that a few weeks ago a 
party of capitalists offered to pay to the French Government 
sixteen million francs perannum for a monopoly of the trade 
in matches. The offer was accepted. 


—A correspondent of the World gives the following 
as a specimen of street conversation heard by him: Young 
man (tag.) An' how’s Jamie?” Young woman. He's lost 
an oi.” T. M. Fot did it.“ Y. W. A bye tuk it out of him 
wid a shtone.” Old man (sitting by, after a decent pause) 
“Och! thin he has the liss to lose.“ Isn't that Irish all over? 

In our later naval history no name has a brighter 
lustre than that of the late Admiral Foote. When in Siam he 
invited the royal dignitaries to a dinner on his vessel. As 
they took seats at the table, the admiral, as was his custom. 
asked a blessing. The king, in surprise, said ho thought that 
only missionaries did that. True,“ was the admiral’s reply; 
but every Christian is a missionary.”’ 

—One of the most singular of the numerous products 
of California is fig brandy. From seven trees there were pro- 
duced last year two hundred pounds of dried figs, and twenty- 
five gallons of brandy. The brandy was sold at five dollars a 
gallon, and the dried figs for twenty-five cents a pound. 


—A grave-digger, walking in the streets of Windsor 
the other day, chanced to turn and notice two doctors walk- 
ing behind him. He stopped till they passed, and then fol- 
lowed on behind them. And why is this?’ they asked, “I 
know my place in this procession,"’ said he. 

—Several of the famous French au‘ors are great in 
age as well as in intellectual achievements. Guizot is 8. 
Thiers 75, Girardin 71, Victor Hugo 70, and Legouve 6. 

—The Fairbankses, scale manufacturers, borrowed 
five dollars to make their first scale, and are now worth three 
million dollars. Go and borrow five dollars, young man! 

—Wilkie Collins is the next English novelist whe 
proposes to take the platform in this country, and it ts re- 
ported that “George Eliot will also soon come on a similar 
errand. There is no living writer who would meet with a more 
cordial reception in this country than George Eliot." 

—Doctor Puschmann, of Munich, has just published 
a psychological study, in which he endeavors to prove that 
the genius of Wagner, the musical composer, is at present 
overshadowed by mental aberration. 

—The fatigue of the limbs incident to railway travel 
is occasioned mainly by the trembling motion of the floor 
under their feet. Invalids will find great relief by the use of 
an air cushion for a footstool. 

—A malicious libel is going the rounds that vegeta- 
tion is so scarce at Cape Cod that two mullen stalks and a 
whortleberry bush is called a grove. The truth is that unless 
there are three whortleberry bushes they never think of say- 
ing grove. 

—The Boston Globe publishes the following maxim 
for the benefit of lady readers: Never turn round in the 
street to see what another girl wears, because you will always 
find her doing the same thing.“ 

Some “ blarsted"’ foreigner says:—‘‘Give an Am- 
merican a newspaper and a pie, and he will make himseif 
comfortable anywhere? 

—To seek the redress of grievances by going to law 
is like sheep running for shelter to a bramble bush. 


Taxation is said to bear equally on all classes, from 
the fact that it hardly presses on the rich and presses hardly 
on the poor. 

—Some men, like pictures, are better for a corner 
than a full light.—Seneca. 


Somebody inquiring at the Springfield, IIL, post- 


oc for a letter for Mike Howe, received the gruff answer 


that there was no letter there for anybody's cow. | | 
—What man carries everything before him? The 


Vox. VII., No. 5, 
—— ͤ — — — — —ꝛ—— — — —ę᷑—¼ ——ſ—' — — i⁴ — — 
a Scotch officer who had been in the same regiment. He hur- 
| | ried Bensley into an unfrequented coffee-house, and asked 
him, How could ye disgrace the corps by turning play- 
actor?" Bensley replied that he by no means consideréd ft in 
| ee | that light; that,on the contrary, a respectable player whe 
behaved with propriety was looked upon fn the best manner, 
and kept the company of the best people. “And what, 
maun,” said the Scotchman; do you get by this business of 
if 
| 
——— ———i —e:᷑ 
| 
| | 
| — — — 
waiter. 
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The Tittle Folks. 


HAPPY NEW.YEAR,” 
. M. WALSH 
4 just free years old and a half, sir, 
And I peak just as pain as can be; 
And I'm doing to tell you what happened 
When Happy New Year’ came tome. 


I had lots of p’esents for Kissmas; 
I had a nice big ‘Noah's Ark,’ 

Wid cows, sheeps, and pussy-cats tn it, 
And doggies what never would bark. 


„There were effalunts, lions, and camels, 
And birds what would tand on their toes; 
I wish there’d been some c'ockadiles— 
But they’d a "kared Noah, I pose. 


„Well, they told me, the night before New Year's, 
That Santa Caus wouldn't come down ; 

And they tucked me away in my cribbie, 

All wrapped in my long white night-down. 


In the morning I woke up kite early, 

For I heard kite a noise—seemed to me; 

So I peeked frough my cribbie, and littened, 
As kiet, you know, as could be. 


And there was my G’andma a-sittin’, 
With somefin’ done up in her lap, 

And Papa was laughin’ kite softly, 
And Mamma was taking a nap. 

Then Papa, he took me to G'andma. 
And what do you fink I did see? 

A baby just comed down from Hebben, 
To keep Happy New Lear wid me! 


“ So now you may have all my Kissmas,— 
My nice ‘ Noah's Ark '—and the rest; 
Ishan't p'ay wid p’aysings no longer, 

For I like baby-sister the best! 


— 


THE PARADISE, 


HAT is just what Uncle John Mount's farm- 

house was to a whole tribe of boys and girls ages 

ago. There they had the nicest kind of times in sum- 

mer, and there they rejoiced to go in winter, if a school 
holiday gave them a chance for a frolic. 

Uncle John and Aunt Jane Mount had no children 
of their own—no flesh-and-blood relations that we 
knew of; so they were uncle and aunt to the whole 
neighborhood, and especially to the young folks en- 
trusted to their care. Many a happy week have my 
brother Sam and I spent with these kind people, and 
since Time turned me out of the paradise of childhood, 


Uncle John was nearly seven feet high, and had a 
heart big in propertion; if he was not as wise as Solo- 
mon, it never seemed necessary that he should be. 
Aunt Jane was tall, likewise—a clear-headed, energetic 
woman, with a keen insight into character, and of 
such stuff as martyrs are made. Simple-hearted Uncle 
John could refuse us nothing; but Aunt Jane loved us 
too much to grant anything she thought hurtful, and 
matters went on splendidly under their joint jurisdic- 
don. 

It is more than half a century since the Mounts left 
New Jersey, and came West. They performed this, 
their only journey, under the white canopy of a mar- 
ket wagon. They never went back. Choosing his 
farm on the top of a hill, apparently for no particular 

treason, Uncle John cut down the forest trees, made a 

clearing, and the pair settled down for life. Their 
home was ten miles from a large city, three miles from 
a village, canal, river, and everywhere; as the tide of 
civilization never swept over this place, it continued 
high and dry out of the way of railroads, or even a 
decent turnpike. 

My heart warms as I recall the red-painted frame 

house—its well like a big fishing-pole, reaching 
above the roof, the log milk-house sunk under a 
cherry tree. On the flat stone before the door-step the 
dog and cat often took their comfort in the sunshine, 
reposing together so affectionately that they made a 
fur door-mat; they might have been playing lion and 
lamb in a little millenium. 
’ Unole John had the house built for himself, but there 
was not a door that he could enter without stooping; 
the fireplaces and cupboards, however, were handy 
and convenient for him, but no one else could reach 
them except with a step-ladder. 

How plainly I can see the old-fashioned garden as it 
looked from the window of my bedroom! I often dal- 
lied over the view while dressing for breakfast. There 
was the morning glory which ran over the broken pal- 
ing, holding up its fragile oups to catch the dew; the 
scarlet honeysuckle, waiting for the humming-birds; 
the asparagus beds, covered with a misty veil, and 
sparkling with diamonds; and the colony of sage, 
pinks and sleeping four-o’clocks, guarded by two tall 
coxcombs in red velvet coats. Then there were the 
cows stepping leisurely down the lane to be milked. 
Old Horney, with widespread horns and smooth red 
skin, always Jed, and a little spotted muley brought 
up the rear. A lot ot old trees, with branches twisted 


——— 


this orchard. He had broken his ankle while 4 frisky 
colt, and his master never had the heart to kill him, so 
he loafed away his life under the fruit trees. At one 
time he was aceompanied by a lame peacock called 
Dootor, who druggled u rag from his foot. As it was 
the custom of the household when they passed by 
these pensioners to give them a handful of corn, poor 
Nap and Doc. were bound to play tag with everybody 
entering theirdomain. They suggested, by little pokes 
and nips, that they were hungry. 

Apples, in those primitive times, were almost com- 
mon property. One fall day some village boys came 
with a hand-cart to Uncle John's orchard to help 
themselves. They were through operations, and put- 
ting down the bars to take their load home, when they 
saw a tall, well-known figure striding through the 


at?’ in tones that would have reached their destina- 
tion across a river on a windy day. 

Now, Uncle John's character was pretty well known 
in the neighborhood ; but the urchins had appropriated 
such a lot this time, that they were scared, and stood 
stock still, expecting some severe remarks at least. 

The old man was attended by Nap, hobbling on three 
lega, and Doc. stumping it on one, each in his own ab- 
surd fashion. When he gained the bars and his breath, 
he began: 

“You, Pete Sanders, Jack Scott, Dick Redinbow! 
what are youat? Didn't I bring those Milan Seedlings 
all the way from Jersey long before you were born? I 
tell you there ain’t no such Milans in the country, 
though you boys don’t think they're worth asking for. 
You know if you had just come and asked Aunt Jane 
or me, you might have had as many of those Milans as 
you wanted, I ain’t that old persimmon, Zebediah 
Grump, who makes his prentices whistle while they're 
picking blackberries, for fear they'll eat one. I won- 
der what the colt or Doctor thinks to see such scala- 
wags perusing round, and nobody at the house aware? 
Now, boys,” said he, his voice falling to its natural 
key, remember what I say as long as you live, and it 
will make you more welcome-like—if a thing is worth 
taking, it’s worth asking for. And as long as you are 
here, you had better go on to the milk-house, and Aunt 
Jane will give each a dough-nut; and mind,” he said, 
in a confidential tone, don't let on that you didn’t 
ask for them Milans all regular.“ 

Occasionally in winter, Sam and I were allowed to 
take a trip to the farm, bright and early Saturday 
morning, provided we returned in time for school on 
Monday. How those days stand up and catch the light 
of memory above all other Saturdays! We always 
took a roll of newspapers for Uncle John to read, 
without regard to dates; indeed, I think the older they 
were the better he liked them. 

We owned the most mischievous of ponies; when he 
was of a willing mind we both rode on his back at 
once; but generally our style of progression was ride 
and tie. I verily believe when that poney trotted, he 
gave more pounds and er ones in the same space 
than any creature extant? It was like being brayed in 
a mortar with a pestle. Then nobody could tie him so 
that he would stay tied. If he chose, he would slip the 
bridle, and go on his own way, leaving us the samo 
privilege. He would peep just ahead, looking back 
patronizingly when he thought we were getting dis- 
couraged. He had a pleasant way of kicking up be- 
hind and throwing down his head at the same moment, 
which would pitch us over his nose; then he stood still, 
and certainly laughed all over his face at the joke. 
But, in spite of all these drawbacks, we thought it 
charming. 

Did not Eli Simmons and Josh Martin skate out to 
Uncle John’s the coldest Christmas I ever remember? 
that is, they skated to within three miles of there, and 
lugged their skates up the hill-difficulty. They ate 
more turkey and drank more tea than two boys ever 
did before, returning in the same way, highly pleased 
with the performance. If they felt a little sore the 
next day, it counted nothing in comparison with the 
great treat they had cnjoyed. 

Was there ever anything so delightful as those long 
summer days in the country. when we city boys played 


| work in the harvest field, when we spread hay with 


such zeal, helped Aunt Jane carry lunches of hot 
coffee, meat and bread to the “ hands,” and then fell 
to the serious work of helping them eat the provisions. 
We thought it jolly fun. 

We had grand games of track the rabbit.“ when 
the girls had the best of it, doubling and turning and 
‘slipping like eels from our fingers; but in “ chicken 
crany crow,” the boys had the first chance. But the 
nicest times were in the big kitchen at night. One 
could keep house in a corner of that black cavern of a 
fire-place, where was always a fire, and a singing tea- 
kettle ever hung from the crane. 

I cannot but smile as I remember the simple mystery 
of “button, button,“ the gravity with which the row 
of little ones was exhorted “to hold fast all I give 
you,” the interest in finding out who had the one horn 
button. If those little hands had closed over gold and 
diamonds, the young hearts would not have been more 


of happiness. 
| * what delight we listened to Uncle John's 


grass, and heard Hilloa! stop there! 


j 


break nothing, I'll will you my farm when I'm obliged 
to leave it.” 

The spirit of the place found expression on one even- 
ing which comes back to me. We were resting after a 
tumultuous game of blind man’s buff, which had swept 
chairs, tables and benches into the corners. Aunt Jano 
was knitting by the fire, and keeping an eye both on 
the play and a row of apples which were sizzling and 
sputtering on the hearth. Uncle John, who reached 
half way to the smoky rafters, was swabbing his red 
face with his bandana, and declaring that he never 
worked so hard in the harvest field. He had had a 
stormy time, and his sallies, as he floundered about, 
were greeted with shouts of laughter. 

“You can see under that Bill Mur- 
phy,” he gasped. You catch me first lick, and guess 
me right off. 

This was not strange, seeing he was such a whale 
among the small fry. 

“Uncle John,” said my cousin Bob Peters, after we - 
had, in a measure, subsided, “I'll tell you what I think 
—real, clever old folks, like you and Aunt Jane, are 
just as nice as young ones to cut up with.” 

Well.“ said Uncle John, evidently flattered by the 
compliment, “ young folks is so chokefull of fun that 
it takes just a little mite to make them have @ good 
time, and I don’t believe in old codgers like Aunt Jane 
and me interfering.” C. C. C. 


The pet of a family, residing not far from La 
Grange Street, is a boy who has recently passed his 
fifth year, and having just donned his first jacket and 
trousers, is attending a primary school. The other 
afternoon he failed to come home at the usual hour. 
much to the alarm of the household, and after a long 
search he was found, some time after dark, at the 
Providence depot. He was sent to bed without much 
explanation, though it is possible his treatment was 
what Solomon would have recommended in such an 
emergency. The next morning he was down to the 
breakfast-table, evidently none tho worse for the lee- 
son, and perhaps the wiser. Taking advantage of a 
lull in the conversation customary at the morning 
meal, he turned his grave countenance toward the 
lady at the head of the table, and giving free vent to 
his overcharged mind, he exclaimed: ‘I'll tell you, 
mamma, how it happened. After school, I went part 
of the way home with Mary ——, and at the corner of 
a street, where she left me, I kissed her, and she kissed 
me, and then I found I was lost.—Boston Traveller. 
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B. a pseudonym of an English novelist. 

21, 30, 3B, 20, 35, 23, 56, 8, a character in Fielding’s 
a Foundling. 

2, 95, 48, 12, 19, 14, 1, 10,29, 117, the nom de plume of 


4, 41, 118, 27, an English historian. 
24, a character In Great Erpectationa. 
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M. 76, 51, 79, 116, a poem by Longfellow. 

, OO, TT, 106, 102, 83, 2, 47, a distinguished American 
elist. 

61, 86, 04, 100, 66, 107, 75, 70, 37, 99, 98. a poem by Cole- 


80, 17, 13, 88, 123, 93, 66, a novel by Smouett. 
106, 84, a character in Dombey & Son. 
50, 108, 127, 87, 71. 80, 90, a Greek orator. 
113, M. a work by Dr. Johnson. 
80, 103, 46, 113, 122, 128, a distinguished poet 
12. 


23, 58, 28, 27, 14. 15, 12, 48. 5, 74. 57, 56, 47, 114, 63, 25, . Ry a title 
bestowed of King Henry VIII. by Leo X. 

117, 125, 66, 76, 115, a French novelist. 

06, 70, 75, 85, OD, 112, 88, 87, 42, II. 21, 112, 27, 72, 126, 127, author of 
History of the Word. 

7. N. 48, 6, W. 36, a character in David Copper seid. 

7. 12, 13, . 108, 44, 17, 7. 112, 120, 22, 38, G. a popular poem. 


The whole ts a stanza from a poem by Shelley. 
H. ZL. 
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VEGETABLES. 
I. Elevate ~ co, and raise a vegetable. 
2. Catechise your cousin, and produce a vegetable. 
3. Analyze the bite of a gallinipper, and find its vegetable root. 
4. Treat in like manner an alkaline and develop a vegetabie. 
* 
SQUARE WORD. 
Fatrest of Eden's lovely flowers, 
Blossoms my first in summer bowers; 
My cecond of high lineage came,— 
In Holy Writ you'll find the name; 
Midst autumn's tints my third is seen ; 
My fourth was siniling, fair and green. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. & 
Rebus. know tin the.ear sofa fool for hew ill 
1 f h words. Speak not im the ears of a 
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angels 
ones in pergie rled, 
d rocked the golden of the world 
— wandering tides 


Thirty-one Fidden 


Toons of land. Addison. An 
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PUZZLES. 
LITERARY ENIGMA. 
128 letters. 
Ke. 52, &. 15, 40, 50, 98, 44, 121, one of Dickens’ works. 
— 110, 44, 6, an American poet. 
52, 70, 13, a character in Hamlet. 
rican authoress. 
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Selections. 
BABYS DRAWER. 


a little drawer in my chamber, 
Guarded with tender care, , 
Where th dainty clothes are lying 

That my darling shall never wear: 
And there, while the hours are waning, 
. Till the house is all at rest, 
I sit, and fancy a baby 

Close to my aching breast. 


My darling's pretty white garments, 
I wrought them while sitting apart, 

While his mystic life was throbbing 
Under my throbbing heart ; 

And often my happy dreaming ~ 
Breaks in a little song, 

, Like the murmur of: birds at brooding, 

When the days are warm and long. 


i finished the dainty wardrobe, ~ 
And the drawer was almost full 
With robes of the finest muslin, 
And robes of the whitest wool. 
1 folded them all together, 
With a rose for every pair. 
„and saying. Gem fragrant, 
Fit for my prince to wear.” 


abt morning. 

So full of a mother’s joy! 

Thank God! he is fair and perfect, 
My beautiful new-born boy.“ 

Let him wear the pretty white garments 
I wrought while sitting apart, 

Lay him, so sweet and helpless, 
There, close to my throbbing heart. 


Many and many an evening 
I sit since my baby came, 
_ Saying, “* What do the angels call him? 
For he died without a name; 
Sit while the hours are waning 
And the house is all at rest, 
And fancy a baby nestling 
Close to my aching breast. 


HUMORS OF ADVERTISING. 


DVERTISERS are adepts in am- 
biguity. A lady advertises her 

desire to obtain a husband “with a Ro- 
man nose having strong religious tenden- 
cies.” “A spinster particularly fond of 
children informs the public that she 
wishes two or three, having none of her 
own.“ Somebody wants a young man 
to look aftera horse of the Methodist per- 
suasion; a draper desires to meet with 
an assistant who would “‘take an active 
and energetic interest in a small first- 


a Boston chemist advertises the gentle- 
man who left his stomach for analysis 
will please call and get it, together with 
the result.“ Slipshod English is not, how- 
ever, confined to the advertising columns, 
or we should not read of the shooting of 
a wild cat “by a little boy five feet and 
eight inches long ;” of a procession which 
was very fine indeed, and nearly two 
miles ih length, as was also the prayer of 
Mr. Perry, the chaplain,” nor should we be 
much scandalized to note the fact, re- 
eently stated in some journal, that “‘a self- 
made man arrived in California twenty 
years ago with only one shirt to his back, 
and since then -has contrived, by close 
application to business, to accumulate 
over ten millions.“ An English theatrical 
paper, after announcing a forthcoming 
benefit performance went on: “Of 
course every one will be there, and for the 
edification of those who are absent, a full 
report will be found in our next paper.“ 
The following advertisements are collect- 
ed from Irish papers: One pound re- 
ward. Lost, a cameo brooch, represent- 
ing Venus and Adonis on the Drumcondra 
road, about ten o’clock on Tuesday even- 
ing.“ Advertisement of a wine merchant: 
“The Advertiser, having made an advan- 
tageous purchase, offers for sale, on very 
low terms, about six dozen of prime port 
wine, lately the property of a gentleman 
forty years of age, full in the body, and 
with a high bouquet.” The two follow- 
ing emanated from a well-known livery- 

stable keeper: “To be sold cheap, a 
splendid. gray horse, calculated for a 
charger, or would carry a lady with a 
switch tail.” “To be sold cheap, a mail 


ject of a humorous article in the Saturday 
‘Review, some four or five years 


1 Whig. 


I lis questioner. 


and tatks the matter over with him; but 


property of a lady. about to travel in a 
walnut case with 


MONTALEMBERT RT AND THE Bo- 
MA OF INFALLIBILITY. 


is well known that Montalembert 
was one of those who opposed the 
proclamation of the dogma of infalli- 
bility. On this point, his biographer 
gives us this interesting information. 
One of his visitors said to him, while 
on what proved to be his death- 
bed: “If the infallibility is proclaimed, 
what will you do?" “I will struggle 
against it as long as I can,“ he said; but 
when the question was repeated, the suf- 
terer raised himself quickly, with some- 
thing of his old animation, and turned to 
What should I do!“ he 
said. “ We are always told that the pope 
is a father. Eh bien there are many 
fathers who demand our adherence to 
things very far from our inclination, and 
contrary to our ideas. In such a case, 
the son struggles while he can; he tries 
hard to persuade his father; discusses 


when all is done, when he sees no possi- 
bility of succeeding, but receives a dis- 
tinct refusal, hé submits. I shall do the 
same.“ 

Tou will submit so far as form goes,“ 
said the visitor. You will submit ex- 
ternally. But how will you reconcile | 4 
that submission with your ideas and con- 
viotions? 

Still more distinctly and clearly he re- 
plied: I will make no attempt to recon- 
cile them. I will submit my will, as has 
to be done in respect to all the other 
questions of faith. I am not a theolo- 
gian; it is not my part to decide on such 
matters. And God does not ask me to 
understand. Heasks me to submit my 
will and intelligence, and I will do so.” 
After having made this solemn though 
abrupt confession of faith,“ says the wit- 
ness whom we have quoted, “he added, 
with a smile, ‘ It is simple enough; there 


is nothing extraordinary in it.. Catho- 
lic World. 
THE MILL HORSE AND THE 
RACER. 


HAT a dull life yours is ” 
said a racer to a mill horse. 
Dull enough,“ said the mill horse. 
“You must feel uncommonly stupid! 
Stupid enough,” said the mill horse. 
“ Round and round—round and round, 
and that, day after day! No wonder 
your head hangs down—why, you’re just 
a piece of machinery, and no better.” 
The mill horse didn't answer, but con- 
tinued going his round; but the racer, 
who was tethered near, repeated his re- 
marks every time he came within hear- 
ing 


the racer. 

“Oh! no,“ answered the mill horse; 
but my quiet life has this advantage in 
it—it gives me time to think before I 
And have you been thinking while I 
have been talking? 

Tes,“ answered the mill horse: and 
I'll tell you what I've been thinking— 
you're a very fine fellow, and I’m con- 
temptible in your sight; but I know 
which of us would be the most missed. 
Depend on this, if I and my breed were 
to take our departure, and no other sub- 


without racing, and take you and your 
breed into our places.” 


PECULIAR PEOPLE.—People who 
like bagpipes. People who dislike oysters. 
People who have no poor relations. 
People who dye their hair. People who 
like getting up early in the morning. 
People who have more money than they 
know what to do with. People who give 
donations to street beggars and organ 
grinders. People who take long walks 
before breakfast. People who light and 
leave off fires on fixed days. People who 


give large parties in small rooms. People 
who have the ice broken to enable them 


“I'm afraid I’ve offended you,” sad 


stitutes could be found, folks would do | an 
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like paying income tax. People who; | | 
“LITTLE RUNAWAY | Picture. 
ig 4. B- FORD 4 co., Publishers, 


PROSPECTUS .. 


CHRISTIAN UNION 


FOR 1878. 


THE REMARKABLE SUCCESS * 


of this it having attained the 
largest circulation of its class in the 
world, has enabled its Publishers to 
add to its excellences, strengthen its 
Editorial Department by the addition 
of experienced and successful writers’ 
and editors, and give these 


SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS. 
A Series of Star Articles R Mr. 


1 


SERIAL 
By DISTINGUISHED WRITERS. 

ral serial tales by — popular 

Am to — 
— — yh year. Among 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 

“ TAttle Women.“ Bien,” “The 
Old-Fashioned Gti.“ et., etc. 


Her new Story, full of fresh life and 
beauty, will be commenced in our llustrated 
Holiday Number ! Also 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


uthor of Uncle Tom's Cabin,” My 


tale of Americon tile. 


ROBERTSON GRAY, 


This is the nom de plume of another 
favorite story-writer, heretofore known b 

the — phe humor and road 
ableness published over 


Incl not only those who 
— — the CHRISTIAN UNION, but 


whom our in re- 

— 1 ae le us more and more wi — — 
out and secure, am 

and attractive writers of d and Amer- 


Has been established, WER every 


k answer queries on 
social, and other: of general in- 


A MOST EXQUISITE FRENCH 
OLEOGRAPH. 


Oleograph"” ie the name given | 
the highest and choicest class of French 
and Italian in otle—the 
of Otl-Chromos! 


Her new new Story is the Sequel to My | 
Wife = will probably be commenced 
EDWARD EGGLESTON, 
Author of we The 


A Splendid List of — well 2 
have here- | them day after 


i 


and is @ sub for an art-lover to be 


X Jehenne, 
master of that art in the wholo 


the lodged 


Largest and Handsomest French 
Ou Chromo ever offered 


by an 


TERMS SUBSCRIPTION 
ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


|ONE YEAR, ONLY $3. 


Every Subscriber (new or old) for 
dollars, will receive the Union 
one year, the Illustrated H number, 
of Miss ‘s new 


27 Park Pince, New York. 


since: 
*To be sold, ani grad iii, the! tongbes, 


| von VII, No. 
— — — — - 
that 
| vee Now, just as “ ‘ide Awake” and “ Fast 
| Asleep that had ever 
tone tag, ne of promt 
the head of the can do 
| — make ond 
| — men. We know for we have looked and 
to us their artistic is 
| | the Chron Union a great 
over all other competitors. - For 
| | WE SEND TO PARIS 
| | Several times a year, some of our own 
Keep Ep personel in- 
| Toe our subscribers. We have been E 
a nate as to secure an admirable and worthy 
cen ter-piece to “Wide Awake” and “ Fast 
It isa 
? 2 e (one of the moet famous artists of the 
Parisian school), entitled 
— 1 beauty of th 
‘whole thing, e@ ita picture that any one 
must — It is ect, 
| the Union, will be 
3 a GIVEN AWAY to its Subscribers. 
| THE ORIGINAL PAINTING COST OVER 
— * — — if wut 
for $12 to $15.00. Cur sxxengements for print- 
ing are very ~~ at two large es- 
q lishments in and we have ev 
— 
N N few weeks. We have many letters asking if 
| “Wide Awake” and “ Fast Asleep” 
are still tobe had—in wo — both 
well as the eye, and, as the 
“Uniike nine pictures out of 
— look at 
and not tire ot them.“ We 
therefore sn continue to PRESENT 
THE PAIB to every Annual Subecribér 
who. pefers them. The regular market 
Whlehever one of cur wwe ‘Picture 
FOR 1873. — or the 
fj Rev. H. ALLON, of che un R. 8. GREEWOUGE, 4 But, in order to have 
r M. ALOOTT, no mistake about en of names on 
GRACE GREENWOOD, our books and printed list (for complications 
Epw'b EVERETT — tre | and —— are very 180,000 
4 President Foarm, of —— bythe money. 
V. 
Engineertng and Rev. LEONARD OON, 
Journal, D. D., Yale Sem. 
| 
JAS. FREEMAN CLARKS, |Bishop CLARK, 
HITTIER, of Hhode Island. 
| Tres 
„1 for 
Mrs H.W, Tuomas K. BEECHES. the 
mite to January and the choice between the 
LOUISE ANDLER And many others. — 
| 
A Department of Questions and Answers and her Pete” 
Free! 
— HOW? LOOK! 
2. Any one sending $5.76, shall receive 
The — Holiday — ters of ‘Miss Alcotts 
« copy of our beautiful Lilustrated Holiday Pioture- Premiums thus ted 
Number L. December 18th, with able at the F ofice If the 
Pictures, su adds ten cents for of 
matter by Mrs. towe, the o., of efther premium 
y others. In this commences Al- | ( together! the pictures will mailed 
ne Story, the succeeding numbers of ; and if sends 2 5 cts. 
which, up to January Ist, will be presented to mare (03.38 mailed 
—— 
| on 
| ——— — — Or, the mounted 
| on vas and wooden stretcher exactly like 
| —ͤ—̃ — 
* mounted form is much the best 1 2 
we prepare, it can be Cone wee 
For their pictures mounted. 
This picture is an admirable money by Postal 82 1 
and fitting center - piece 8 Ourrency at the risk 
| to “ Wide Awake" and | 
phaeton, the property of a gentleman 
with a movable head, as good as new.” 
“Ten shillings reward. Lost bya gentle- 
| — | | | 
‘which is black: To be. to,” etc. | judices, weaknesses, antipathies, hobbies,| The Publ of the Christian Union 
To these Irish advertisements’ may be crotchets, or favorite theories. People| st the 
which wes: | who have nothing the matter with their | —- 
| | digestion, and can eat anything. The thouss Price for ‘Gnd 
People who bod thetr 


2991893? 


* — 


* — 


* nominations of $100, $500, and $1,000, cqupon or | ger equipmen 


. 


City ing the present month 
Comptroller Green has transmitted to the Collector 
of Assessments, for collection, fists or schedules 
amounting to $4,075,978.03, on account of Street Im- 


_ provement and Assessment Funds. These assess- 


ments are made on property benefited by public 
improvements on which the city has made ad- 
vances. Until a few weeks ago, the Collector of 
Assessments received commissions of n per cent. 
on all amounts collected by him, and 2 per cent. on 
amounts not collected and turned over to the Bu- 
reau of Arrears. He now receives a salary of not 
over $6,000, instead of commissions. Under the old 
system bis fees upon the above amount at 2 per 
cent. would have reached the startling sum of 
991 300.44 | Enough to pay the present salary of the 
Collector for upwards of 15 years! . 

The Banks.—The following table shows the 


ic 


4.002 00 
45,970,900 Inc. 1,663,108 


The following-table shows the highest New York 


' quotations for the week: 


Golddowest 112% 11594, 113 4%, 
U. 8. Se, . coup ............ 11846 118% 
V. g. Ga, MI. reg .......... 115%. 11564, 116-4 115% ,115% 
U. S. Gs, coup... 1154 118% 
U. &. 5-20, "64, 
U. 8. 5-30, . coup.. us. 
U. 8. 10-40, reg. 112%, 1129 , 112,113,114 
U. 8. 10-40, coup.......... IK 11844, 113%, 1184 115K 
U. 8. Currency, 66 114,119,114, 119% 115 
N. V. C. & H. R. 10856 106 ,108,105¢ 
INM. I. 12134 121,190,119 
DN. 7396, 73,71, x. 761.70 
Northwestern 8904.81, 
Northwestern pref..... . 88% 90% ,91}¢ 901 
Bt. Paul NN. N, * 
6K 

capers 111 

tral of New Jersey — 

Union 


BANKING op or & Haren, 
gw Yor«K, Jan. 27, 1873. 

The CHESAPEAKE and OHIO, the CEN- 

TRAL and WESTERN PACIFIC BONDS, all of 

which have been negotiated by us, we believe 

to be among the best and most desirable In- 

vestment Securities in the market; which in 


and issue in their 1 
Cent. BonDs. 
The CHESAPEAKE AND:OHIO Sex! PER 
t of 
na 
and 
are fully equal in intrinsic value to@eeCENn- 
TRAL PAC Borns. They are issued in de- 


registered, and at their present markstprice 
(86 and acorued interest, are very destraile. 
The CENTRAL PACIFIC SIX PER CENT. 
GOLD BONDS are too well known to require 
description or commendation. 
amount {s $25,885,000; they have for a long 
time ranged fn maretk price near or above 
par. 

The WESTERN PACIFIC SIX PER CENT. 
Goto Bors amount to $2,735,000. This road is 


‘some Two Million acres of exceliént average 


Their total | and will in the end, be paid in cash by the stock- 


THK CHBISTIAN, UNION. 


INVESTMENT ‘BONDS, 


20 Wat, Sruzer, January . 1873. 
The Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
now has in full with regular daily 
trains, A miles of road. A distance of nearly 
200 miles more is constructed. The Minnesota 


Hudson's Bay Company. The recently com- 
pleted section of sixty-five miles, on the Pa- 
cific Const, at once commands a 


more than §OO miles of Road in regular opera- 
tion, the Company will control ‘the extensive | 
and productive trade of the Upper Missouri, 
much of Montana and the Northwest. The 
earnings of the Road for 1878 will be large. 


orously the coming year are progressing satis- 
factorily. 

Of the nearly Ten Million acres of land ac- 
cruing to the Company in connection with the 
portion of Road now virtually 


quality are in market, and their sale and set- 


far realized is $6 66 per acre which is at the 
rate of more than $100,000 per mile of. 
road for the whole grant. 
The Company has already begun the process 
of redeeming and canceling tts First Mortgage 
Gold Bonds, as they are now being received at 
1.40 in payment and exchange for the Com- 
pany'’s Lands. 
prospects, the Company is now seli- 
ing its First Mortgage 7.30 Bonds for the pur- 
pose of completing its line of road. We re- 
commend them asa well secured and unusu- 
ally profitable investment. They have the 
following elements of strength and safety: 
They are the obligation of a strong corpora- 
tion; they are a First Mortgage on the Road, 
Its right of way, Telegraph line, Equipments 
and Franchises, and a first lien on its Net 
Earnings. In addition to this usually sufficient 
security there is pledged for the payment of 
principal and interest a Land Grant of 
12,800 acres per mile of road through the 
States. and 26,600 through tho Territories. 
The rate of interest (seven and three-tenths 
per cent. gold) is equal now to about & cur- 
rency. Gold Checks for the semt-annual in- 
terest on the Registered Bonds are matled to the 
Post-ofice address of the owner. 

All marketable securities are received in ex- 
change on most favorable terms. he, 


JAY COOKE & CO. 


Banking House of HENEY CLEWE & CO 
all Street, New York. * 


Bills *. Exchange, Circular Notes, 
Travelers’ and Commercial Credits 18 
sued available in all parts of the world. 

ts received, subject to check on 
demand. Interest allowed on all L 
Balances, every accommodation and fa- 
ze ‘afforded usually with City Banks. 


THE INDIANA 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


RAILWAY COMPANY'S 


First Mortgage 7 Per Cent. 
GOLD BONDS. | 


AN. EAST AND WEST AIR-LINE OF 
MILES FROM INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, TO 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS, two of the largest railway 
centres in the West. 

The WESTERN DIVISION (eighty-five wiles) of 
this important line, opening, for the first time, di- 
rect Western communication with the 


BLOCK COAL FIELDS 


of Indiana, will be completed and ready for busi- 
ness, with an ample first-class freight and passen- 
t. by FEBRUARY, 1873. 

It traverses a populous and a highly cultivated 
district, now without railway connections, and it is 
assured a profitable business from the start, in coal 
and farm products. 

A large part of the cost of construction has been, 


holders and people on the line. 

ond $1,000 each, payable in thirty years, princi- 
pal and interest, in GOLD, FREE OF GOVERN- 
MENT TAX. 

Sinking Fund 2\ por cent. of gross earnings. 

Whole Issue, . 5000. of which those now selling 
are on COMPLETED ROAD. 

For sale at @ and accrued interest. by the Finan- 
cial Agents of the Company (of whom pamphlet 
and may be obtained). 


WALKER, ANDREWS & co. 
Neo. 14 Wall St...New York. 


RAL Whether you wish. to BUY or 
write to | 

mane: HASSLER co., 

7 Wall S., New York. 


Arrangements for pushing construction vig- | 


jlement progressing. The average price thus 


With theeo accomplished results and most 


| years. 


anioaco & CANADA 
SOUTHERN. 


1. 


7 PER CENT. BONDS | 


AT 90 AND ACCRUED INTEREST. COUPON 
AND REGISTERED. INTEREST PAYABLE LN 
GOLD, APRIL AND OCTOBER. 

We now offer these Bonds at the above VERY 
LOW price. THE CANADA SOUTHERN, or 
eastern end of this line, whose Bonds were so rap- 
idly sold last Summer, 


IS NOW FINISHED, 


and will be opened for business in connection with 
the TOLEDO AND WABASH and other Western 
Roads at a very early day. The CHICAGO AND 
CANADA SOUTHERN, or western end of this 
line, is now being rapidly built, and the Company 
expect it to be finished during the present year. 


through, will be of immense advantage to the ship- 
ping interests of the Great West. being level. straight. 
and thirty-three miles shorter than any other route, 
Having connections with all the lines running into 
Buffalo at the East and Chicago at the West, and 
under the management of seme of the most expe- 
rienced railroad operators of the country, its suc- 
oo is rendered a certainty, and its Bonds must be 
a safe and profitable investment. It makes the 
shortest and best connections golag West, both at 
Toledo and Detroit, and is the only Seven per Cént. 
Bond on any through Trunk Line now offered. 
Pamphlets and al) information by 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 
BANKERS, 


No. 10 Wall Street. 


WINSLOW, LANIER & Co. 
BANKERS, 
No. 27 Pine Street. 


CONVERTIBLE 
MIDLAND BONDS. 


AT per cent. Mortgage Bond for sale on one of 
the great roads running from New York City—on 
the third largest road in New York State. The most 
desirable bond of all the Midland issues, affording 
the largest income and promising the greatest 
profit. 

Price, W and interest. 

We believe them one of the safest and most 
profitable investments offered in this market for 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & co, 
BANKERS, . 

SOLE AGENTS FOR THIS LOAN, 
No. 25 PINE STREET. 


MIDLAND FIRST MORTGAGE 


7 per cent. Gold Bonds 


ISSUED BY THE 


— RAILWAY CO. 
Guaranteed by the K New York Midland. | 
IRECT SHORT 


‘They 
nning 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO., 
Bankers, 
Ne. 25 Pine Street. 


WOOD A DAVIS, 
Bankers and Dealers in 
RAILROAD BONDS, 

peep pon hand variety of of chetce, to supply 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 
No. 31 PINE STREET, 
d. b. WOOD. 8. D. DAVIS. 
Formerly with Vermilye & Co. 


THIS GREAT TRUNK LINE, when completed | 


9°99 
‘PROFIT AND SAFETY. 


Atlantic 


as combining proft with absolute safety. For sale or 
exchange for marketable securities. 
K & T. FAIRBANKS & co. 
Sr. JomnesuRy, VT. 
FAIRBANKS & co. 
BROADWAY, N. T. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN 4 co. 
us MILK STREET, Boston. 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


Indianapolis, Bloomington, 
and Western 


EXTENSION RAILWAY. 


7 PER CENT. GOLD. 
Coupons Payable January and July. 


The Indianapolis, Bloemington and Western 
Road, from Indianapolis to Pekin, 32 miles, HAS 
BEEN IN OPERATION TWO YEARS, and has 
net earnings sufficient to guarantee punctual pay- 
ment on all obligations of the Company, including 
the bonds on the Extension of 217 miles, and which, 
it is estimated, will have when completed an in- 
come larger than that of the old road at the presént 
time. 


Nearly 100 miles of the Extension is finished, and 
the whole will be completed during 1873, making a 
trunk line, under one corporation, of 420 miles, in a 
section not surpassed by any in the West. 

It is seldom so strong a security Is offered at the 
low price of 90 AND INTEREST. 

We recommend these Bonds as one of the most 
desirable securities in the market to all investors, 
and especially to banks, insurance companies, and 
for the use of trust funds. 

All having large investments to make are Invited 
to go over the lineand make personal examination. 


Pamphlets, maps, &., furnished on application. 
TURNER BROTHERS, 


Bankers, No. 14 Nassau St. 


THE UNION SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 


600 Olive Street. 
8500,000 
125,000 
Surplus Fund........... . 26,752.85 


of t of the hig highest grade, th that pay 
Kansas aad FE City. County = Township 
JAMES R. LOVE Cashier. 


NORTH-WESTERN LOAN AGENCY. 


E. SANFORD, Soticrrorn AND COUNSELLOR, 
Morris, 


— 


10 Per Cent. Kansas School Bonds. 5 

10 Per Cent. Nebraska School Bonds. 

10 Per Cent. Nebraska Bonds, Guaranteed. 

8 Per Cent Bonds, City St. Paul, Ming. 
FITCH. OTIS & CO 


1 PRINCIPAL AND ND INTEREST PAYABLE IN 
No. li Pine . 


PER CENT. NET. 


BARTWELL. 

Drawer 167, Des Motnes, Ia. 

8 PER CENT. COLD BONDS 
Semi-Annual Interest in this City, 


For Sale at 80 and Accrued Interest. 


THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., Bankers, Pine 8t. 


Address JAMES B. H 


MARVIN BROS., 


49 Excnange Pince, N. V. 
—— 


on mone terme 


PER CENT. First M on Im- 
worth 


10 


NVILLE 
Ba 


2 co. 


— 


889 


Banting Business. 


| 


“and Soot 
safe in 


| J ‘to ** Ogdensburg 
Jan. 2. Railroad 
 @evernment Bonds—A higher range of gold Trunk 
das been, as usual, decompanied by activity in gov- | section, immediately on its completion, en- 09 : 
: @rumentas. — — aided by the report tered upon a satisfactory business, including Line to the 
. prone, that Mr, Boutwell has contrasted | 00M traffic and tfe large carrying trade of the $5,000,000 — 
tor thé negotiation of the remaining $290,000,00 of | Northwestern British Settlements and the ERMONT Nearly 
' the 5 per cent. fended loan. The contracting par- DIVISION 
ties are Messrs. Jay Cooke & Co. (representing the 8 Done. 
Rothschilds and the other branches of their own 
* er eren business between Puget Sound and the Co- TAI PORTLAND AND OGDENSBURG RAILROAD, 
Morgan -. (representing the Barings their | jumbia River, heretofore done by coastwise VERMONT DIVISION, the shortest Trunk Line from 
own houses). The Secretary reserves the right to 
aot he will pl steamers. On the opening of spring, with 
Railroad Ronde A large business wal done approaching compietion. Montreal 7 miles nearer 
rr | Portland by this route than any other. The First 
eurities, new. nion Pacifics 
ae 15 f — | Mortgage Gold Bonds of this id we recommend. 
_ ton and to the Crédit Mobilier excitement. On the —ö—Důĩii 
whole, business has beeh well distributed. January 
* gales of Northern Pacific 1.305 have, as we are in- 
- formed dy Mesers. Jay Cooke & Co., nearly reached 
„ One milliop already. Messrs. Leonard, Sheldon & 
Foster announce an issue of new 7 per cent. gold 
' ponds of the Chicago and Canada Southern Rall- 
road at 0, with accrued interest. — 
Stechen On Wednesday and Thursday the | 
ral market was especially active: at a sharp ad- 
| vance in prices. ˙ 
| | 
— 
| 
| | 
1 
| 
Loans....... 
n. 
| 
— = and accounts of Merchants, Bankers 
a and others solicited. 
— 
timo must become very scarce, especially as — 
the Goverument will probably, during the 
year, pay off in gold another large lot of Frvs- 
. h 
a 
BOND O VANTAGE OV ALL 
LAN ORTGAGE BONDS 
IN N P AL SECURITY. IT 18 
LESS LN PRICE. 
We commend it to Investors. | 
FOR SALE BY | 
| 10 
| The Iowa Loan and Trust y invest 
money on First-class Real at meet gent. 
net. 3 ew York, 
| through Agency. & paid by the bor- 
* 
now consolidated with the PACIFIC, 
and the payment of its bonds, principal and in- | 
torest, is assumed by the latter. Coupon bonds 
#1,000 each. Their market price to-day is 90% | 22 — 
do 90%. As they have recently been introduced | 
on the Stock Exchange, we expect to see — __ _________— 
— = 
being substantially the same in _ tines . The . 
character and value. Write to % Troms, Bloc a 
We ‘buy and sal. as usual, Government | —— 
Bonds, receive deposits, on which we allow in- 2 Aan Tar . 
: terest, make collections, and conduct a general 
banking busiuess ip all ita branches. 
FISK & HATCH. ROBERTSON. 


